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lescnadinedicas 
a week has been remarkable for a game of puss-in-the-corner 
played by the Cabinet. Lord John Russell’s farewell to 
the House of Commons has been followed by the resignation of 
Lord Wodehouse, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
this again by the long-expected retirement of Lord Herbert 
of Lea. The coast was clear for the introduction of new 
strength, but new faces trouble the aged, and to avoid them half 
the Ministry are shifted into each other’s berths. The new posts 
do not suit the old men. Sir Cornewall Lewis, who is an excellent 
Home Secretary, is to be made Minister at War, a post for which 
he is about as well fitted as an Oxford Vice-Chancellor would be. 
Sir George Grey is made Home Secretary, or appellate judge of 
the empire, though his health had compelled him to seek the shady 
corner of the Cabinet ; Mr. Cardwell, whose grand quality is industry, 
is appointed to the Duchy of Lancaster, in which there is nothing to 
do, and the Secretaryship for Ireland, which demands above all things 
discretion, is to be assigned to Sir Robert Peel. Then Lord de Grey 
and Ripon, who might have hoped to be Secretary at War, but that 
youth is now an official vice, is, it is said, to go back as Under Se- 
cretary, Mr. Baring is to rejoin Sir Charles Wood, and Mr. Layatd 
to become Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, an appointment 
which, if it teaches him nothing else, will instruct him in the excel- 
lence of humility. To a talking member for Southwark who has seen 
Nineveh, the defence of our foreign policy, with Earl Russell for 
taskmaster in one House and Lord Palmerston for pedagogue in the 
other, must be a pleasant task. The general effect of these changes 
and rumours of change on the public mind has been most unfavour- 
able to the Ministry. They indicate not only internal weakness, 
but a total want of sympathy with all the outside sections of the 
great Liberal party. Lord Palmerston can no more keep his Cabinet 
a close borough than Earl Grey, and the effort will only precipi- 
tate his almost inevitable fall. 


The Ministerial changes have interested the people nearly as much 
as the Strand tragedy. A searching inquiry, which only ended on 
Thursday, revealed the fact that the story told by Major Murray was 
true to the smallest detail. He was really the fly, and Roberts really 


‘the spider. The cause of quarrel was, as we surmised, not money, 


but jealousy. Mr. Roberts, it would seem from the evidence, 
“wanted” a lady who has for some years passed as Mrs. Murray, 
watched his rival about with a feeling of morbid jealousy, and finally 
tried to remove him out of the way. Major Murray, who had never 
seen his antagonist, fought for his life with an almost savage courage, 
and the jury returned a verdict of justifiable homicide. Not the least 
curious feature in the case was the evidence of “ Mrs. Murray,” 
which excited the feelings of a crowded court to repeated bursts of 
applause. Her genuine devotion to her protector atoned in the 
popular mind for her equivocal position, an unusual instance in 
England of instinct beating decorum. 


Another, though less exciting case, has been decided at York. Mr. 
Charlesworth, who stood for Wakefield in 1859, has been found 
guilty of bribery. All that was proved was that he had handed his 
partner 5000/., which was spent upon his election, chiefly in bribes. 
The jury held that he must have known what the money was for, and 


that nothing should induce him to bribe, he awaits sentence from 
Baron Martin. He will be let off easily, for a heavy sentence would 
cause a reaction in public opinion. Half the community think bribery 
a very venial sin, and the other half are divided between their love 
of political purity and their wish to see property tell directly on 
popular votes. 


The census of the United Kingdom has at last been made up, and 


7 | the total population amounts to 29,031,164, a million more than the 


white people of all the United States. The increase during the 
decade has been 1,519,302, or six per cent., while-upwards of two 
millions of souls have quitted our shores for America and the colonies. 
The net increase still adds to our population as much as the annexa- 
tion of three Savoys, while its slow rate accounts for the steady rise 
in wages, and the consequent prosperity of the labouring class., The 
men of our own stock now number some sixty-six millions, or six 
millions more than the most numerous of the European tribes. 
Indeed, of all languages, English is, next to Chinese, the language 
spoken by the most numerous race, while it is the only one used by 
millions in each of the quarters of the world. The average rate of 
increase of the entire race seems to be twelve per cent. per decade, 
which, in a hundred years, will bring the number up to two hundred 
and ten millions, even without allowing for the immense additions 
whiolé take place by absorption. 


Lord John Russell’s remark that the annexation of Sardinia would 
at once end the alliance between England and France, has given 
offence in Paris. The Zemps calls it frank, but the rest of the Press 
condemn it as an offence to those “just susceptibilities” of which 
Frenchmen and Englishwomen are so proud. The speech is supposed 
to “imply distrust,” but as that is exactly what it was intended to 
imply, the reproach conveyed in the phrase will not be keenly felt. 
We believe, as a matter of fact, that the Italian Government has delibe- 
rately considered the cession, and deliberately resolved to face Austria 
single-handed sooner than cede another inch of Italian ground. That 
resolution will not be weakened, nor will the French thirst for un- 
considered trifles of territory be increased, by the bold words of the 
Foreign Secretary. England cannot suffer Sardinia to pass from 
Italy, and it is as well to say so officially, and in time. 





The American Congress has voted the men and the money required 
by the President, and twenty per cent. more, and the House of Re- 





presentatives has affirmed by 92 to 55 that it is “no part of the 
duty of officers to capture fugitive slaves.” The hand moves 
slowly on the dial, but it moves, and when the finger passes the hour, 
the knell of slavery will ring out with a clang which will startle 
Europe. 


The Emperor of Austria has made up his mind. In a formal reply 
to the address of the Hungarian Diet, he demands for the Reischsrath 
control over the whole empire, a diplomatic, financial, and military 
unity. The Diet has not replied, but it is known that Hungary 
will not accept these terms, but will wait passively till the turn of 
the tide enables her once more to dictate her own conditions. For 
the moment, with her troops in Bohemia and Venice, Italy only half 
armed, and her people unprepared, she can only resist by declining 
to obey. The taxes are still collected by military force. 


The Indian budget for 1861-62 came on on Friday. Instead of a 
surplus of 200,000/., there is a deficit of a million sierling. There 
are, moreover, 8,000,000/. to be raised for the Indian railways. The 
companies will provide three millions, and Sir Charles Wood asked 
and received power to raise the remainder by loan. For the rest, the 
Indian Secretary hoped India would this year display a financial 
equilibrium, and was certain that she would send a million bales 
of cotton, or rather more than one-third the total supply needed. The 
average from everywhere is 2,600,000 bales, and if India, under the 
pressure of prices, will send 30 per cent. more, the mills will be secure 
against anything worse than half-time. Next year the Great Cotton 
Railway will be finished. 





if he did not he ought to have done, and though he repeatedly affirmed 
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SFranre.—The French journals display considerable feeling with 
regard to the debate on the cession of Sardinia. On Monday the 
Patrie appeared with an article discussing the annexation as a “ con- 
tingency,” and doubting whether the reports of Lord John Russell 
having expressed distrust of French assurances could be correct. 


Next day this article was followed by another, arguing that the pos- | 


session of Sardinia by France would not injure English interests, 
and averring that the affair would not be more dangerous than that 
of Nice and Savoy. In the same paper appeared the following ofli- 
cial communiqué : 

“The Patrie, in its number of this day (July 22), discusses, in 
giving it again a serious character, the hypothesis, already several 
times contradicted, of a cession of Sardinia to France. These asser- 
tions of the Patrie merit in themselves no contradiction. Never- 
theless, as it appears to be desired to make the Pa/rie pass for a 
semi-official organ, it is important that the public should be informed 
that this journal, which repeatedly returns to the contingency of this 
cession, expresses opinions completely personal to the editor and on 
his own responsibility, and that he has not received, nor does he 
receive, any communication from the Government.” 7 

The other journals, however, continued the discussion, and on 
Wednesday the following curious menace appeared in the Presse : 
“One may always transform into ‘a great cause’ the most paltry 
event, the most secondary interest. For our part we have no taste 
for violent conquests, or foreed annexations. Sardinia has but very 
slight importance in our eyes. We have for our country more ele- 
vated views, and a wider ambition. We have the certain conviction 
that France has a right to a territorial augmentation far more im- 

ortant.” The allusion must be to the frontier of the Rhine in its 

ullest sense, or possibly to French Switzerland. M. Grandguillot 
also says that the speech offends the “just susceptibilities of France.” 
The object, it is said, is to keep up the discussion until the public 
mind is accustomed to speculate on a final settlement. 

The subscription to the Treasury Bonds issued to raise funds for 
the railways has passed off most successfully, the applications having 
been for 4,900,693 bonds while only 300,000 were to be allotted. 
The number of subscribers amounts to 189,627. The allotments to 
applicants who applied for one bond, or one and a fraction will absorb 
half the number, and the remainder will be assigned proportionately 
to subscriptions. The Financial Secretary of course genes the sub- 
scription as an imposing manifesto of the financial power gf the 
couutry, and a fresh proof of the confidence inspired by Government. 
It is said, however, that the subscribers almost all speculated for 
the rise, and do not intend to hold. 

The ex-Queen of France recently sent an order to Sévres for some 
porcelain plates to complete a set. The Director was, however, 
obliged to reply that he had received orders from the Ministry of 
State to execute nothing for the ex-Queen, or any of the Orleans 
family. The order is the more spiteful as M. Walewski rose through 
the aid of the late Duke of Orleans, son of Queen Marie-Amélie. 


Russiz.—The accounts from the interior of Russia are said to be 
daily becoming worse. The landed proprietors are enraged to the 
last degree, and are communicating with Moscow, where a club of 
nobles has sworn that emancipation shall not take place. On the 
other hand the peasants everywhere threaten their landlords, and in 
many places massacres have occurred. The serfs out in the cities on 
obrok also are commencing suits against their masters, who retain 
as their own the properties they held in trust for the merchant 
serfs. ‘Two thousand such suits have been already commenced. 
This statement corresponds with those continually received through 
Germany of village risings followed by military executions. ‘The 
outrages will probably ae unconditional emancipation. A 
story has been told that on the appearance of the Czar in the theatre 
at Moscow, all the nobles left it, pee it is improbable. 

There has been a demonstration at Warsaw in honour of the late 
Prince Czartoryski. A funeral service was celebrated for him in all 
the churches of Warsaw, and the archbishop officiated in the eathe- 
dral. His horses were taken out by the crowd, and the carriage 
dragged to his residence. 

The Polish Council of State has been ¢reated, and the nominations 
are considered fair. Three of the members, A. Ostrowski, Count T. 
Potocki, and General Lewinski, are men who fought against Russia 
in 1830-31, and a third is Count Walewski, Marshal of the Warsaw 
nobility, a man of much independence. The remainder are chiefly 
officials and prelates, and only two are Russians. The municipal 
and departmental elections are beginning, and as votes are confined 
to those who can read and write, the Jews will have an immense in- 
fluence, perhaps return a majority of Jews. In Warsaw they will be 
supreme, there being 60,000 Jews in a population of 180,000, It is 
said that the intercourse between the Austrian and Russian sections 
of Poland has inereased since the establishment of the Warsaw and 


Cracow Railway, and that the Poles in the Austrian dominions are | 


allowed almost unlimited freedom of the Press. In Russian Poland 
no newspaper is ever allowed to allude either to Russia or Poland. 


Germany.—The royal rescript, or reply, of the King of Hungary 
to the address of the Diet was read in Pesth, on the 22nd of July, 
amidst visible signs of impatience. ‘The text of the most important 
portion runs as follows : 

“The Pragmati¢ Sanction formerly sought to promote union and 
good understanding between Hungary and the ot countries of the 
monarchy. The patent of October extended the constitutional in- 
fluence over a large number of questions. Hungary henceforth will 
will be governed according to its ancient constitution, alike in form, 
system, and men. The Emperor rejects the idea of au amalgamation, 


ae 
but grants an internal autonomous administration, and, at the same 
time, dynastic, military, diplomatic, and financial unity with the rest 
of the empire. A purely personal unity was the idea of 1848, giy 
months after the promulgation of these laws civil war broke out, and 
led to the total overthrow of the constitution. The Emperor will 
spontaneously restore the Hungarian constitution of the 20th of 
October under the conditions necessary to the development of the 
|whole empire. The King recognizes the laws of 1848 concernin 
the abolition of the privileges of the nobles, of corvées, and fey 
burdens, general admissibility to public employments and to the 
session of romped yt g that relating to the equality of taxatiog 
and recruiting, and lastly, that relating to the electoral rights of the 
lower classes ; but he cannot sanction the laws of 1848 hostile to 
the rights of theon-Magyar population of the Hungarian countries 
and to the Pragmatic Sanction, which must be moditied before ne, 
tiations are entered into on the coronation diploma. The Diet jg 
requested to bestow its attention upon this revision; it is besides 
requested to bestow its attention upon the mode of electi 
deputies to the Council of the Empire, according to the funda. 
mental law of the 26th of February, and to send provisionally 
deputies to the present sittings of the Council of the Empire, 
in order to protect the influence of the country upon the general 
affairs which are to be debated and settled in the course of 
August. The union of Hungary and of Transylvania, determined 
upon in 1848 without the consent of the Romans and of the Saxons, 
aud in opposition to their wishes, fell to pieces almost immediately, 
It is necessary, therefore, now to reestablish in the first place the 
general representation of Transylvania. The relations of Croatia 
with Hungary can only be resolved by an understanding with the 
Croatian Diet. The Hungarian Diet is summoned to devote its at. 
tention to those conditions, the basis of which are the internal self. 
government of Croatia, and its position towards the general empire, 
in accordance with the Federal union between it and Hungary. It 
is summoned to take the initiative of a law guaranteeing the rights 
of the non-Magyar inhabitants of Hungary. ‘The Emperor reserves 
the initiative concerning the rights of the Serbs on the basis of the 
wishes of their National Congress. The abdication of the Emperor 
Ferdinand alluded distinctly to ‘all the kingdoms comprised in the 
Empire of Austria,’ any further document would be superfluous. On 
the occasion of the coronation the King will keep in view the wish 
expressed that he should pardon political offenders. He awaits the 
assembling of the Diet for the legal settlement of the points indi- 
— In the mean while the laws connected with finance will remain 
in force.’ 

The Hungarians scarcely seem prepared to meet this refusal of 
their demands. The people had hoped for a legal settlement of their 
difficulties, but as this is impossible, they are divided as to the best 
means of meeting the emergency. It is believed that the Diet will 
ultimately decide on a long prorogation, unless dissolved, and that 
the Comitats of the counties will also continue their functions until 
dispersed. The Austrian Government will then issue a provi- 
sorium, or Coercion Act, to conduct the administration, and will con- 
tinue to levy the taxes by force. It is just possible, however, as the 

first object of the Dict is to gain time, that M. Deak will hit upon 
; some other plan. Meanwhile, it is said, the detestation of the 
common people to Austria is increasing to such a height that a 
| German will soon be as much hated in Hungary as in Venetia, 
Already, the nobles resist the military collection of taxes. One, a 
| cousin of the Chancellor Baron Vay, hearing that the imperial troops 
| were about to be quartered on his estate to compel him to pay his 
taxes, removed his family, drove off his sheep, and burnt his chateau 
to the ground. Another received four hundred soldiers, and enter- 
tained them so sumptuously that, as he said, they were certain to be 
/mutinous ever after. All who can bear the expense of the soldiers’ 
| provisions adhere to their resolution not to pay. 

The Austrian Government has replaced Baron Vay, who resigned 
the Chancellorship of Hungary on hearing the terms of the rescript, 
by Baron Forgach, a Hungarian of very ancient family, who took 

_ the Austrian side in 1848, and has been successively Vice-President 
of Bohemia, Governor of Moravia, and Governor of Bohemia. The 
Judex Curie, Count Apponyi, has also resigned, but his place is not 
yet filled up. The Reichsrath are intent upon a law abolishing all 
feudal tenures on land held of the crown. ‘The tenants are to pay a 
considerable sum down, and be released from all further obligations. 

The Prussian papers are still full of the attempt to assassinate the 
King. His Majesty, it is said, behaved well, and personally protected 
Becker from the fury of the mob. He is, however, profoundly affected 
by the occurrence, and publicly ascribes it to the growing contempt 
for all laws, human and divine. He adds that the constitution is 
still dear to him. 





Staly.—The Italian Premier, immediately ‘the vote of the Italian 
Parliament for a loan of twenty millions had been recorded, addressed 
_acircular to the diplomatists of Italy. After alluding to the proof 
| which the vote affords of the public confidence in the Ministry, and 
the security the unity of the national debt will give to credit, he 
proceeds to explain the uses to which the money will be devoted. His 
first object is to develop internal prosperity, and with regard to ex- 
ternal affairs, the King’s Government cannot lose sight of the under- 
taking which with so much perseverance has been conducted almost 
to the desired end. “ But in employing all our efforts to make national 
independence a fact entirely accomplished, confiding in the justice 
and sympathies of Europe, we will never excite crises which may 
disturb the general peace and place in danger the interests of the 
Italian cause. That policy, 1 doubt not, will obtain the assent of all 
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— . 
friendly Powers, and render them favourable to @he accomplishment 
of our destinies.” 
The reports from Naples are still very bad. The “ brigands” are 
jn full activity, and appear to include a considerable section of the 
asantry, and to take every day a more open political character. 
peir plan of action is to collect and attack a village, commit exces- 
sive outrages, such, for instance, as burning eighty Liberals alive, kill 
all the respectable people they can, and then retreat before the soldiery. 
They are seldom caught, and the gentry, who might defend them- 
selves, are badly armed. General Cialdini, who has taken charge of 
his lieutenancy, is endeavouring to remedy this by calling out and 
arming all the National Guard. His arrangements are not, how- 
ever, completed, and meantime the discontent of the people is so | 
serious that if a second national vote were taken it would not be for | 
Victor Emmanuel. The Government is accused of neglecting the | 
Southern Provinces, and of useless leniency. The agitations extend | 
through the Terra di Lavoro, the Abruzzi, the two Calabrias, the | 
Capitanata, Otranto, and Foggio. 
Cardinal Antonelli has protested against the loan of twenty mil- | 
lions, which the Pontifical States will not recognize, and the Pope, in | 
an allocution, regrets that so many sees in the Roman States should | 
be left vacant. It is he who leaves them so. 








Grerre.— King Otho has left Athens for Bavaria, and a rumour is 
afloat that he does not intend to return, disliking his monarchy ex- 
cessively. He has no children, and his heir, a brother, refuses 
to profess the Greek creed. The Queen will probably act as Regent. 


Suhia.—The Bombay mail of the 27th of June has arrived, bring 
ing news of a sufficient fall of rain, and of the departure of Mr. 
Laing (who has arrived in England in better health). There is no 
other news of moment. 


Gmrrira,—Congress has met, and devoted itself in earnest to the 
work before it. On the 8th, the House of Representatives passed a 
resolution to the effect that during the present extraordinary Session 
the House should only take into consideration bills and resolutions 
concerning military and naval operations, and financial measures 
connected therewith, and that all other bills should be postponed till 
next Session. The first step teken was to adopt an address, which 
(if the Senate concurred) was to be sent to the Governors of the 
respective States of the Republic. The following sentence occurs in 
the address: “ We thus entreat you, not in dread of your power, 
but because we had rather persuade you as friends than conquer you 
as enemies. We declare our determination, in case you persist in 
your rebellion, not in a spirit of menace, but that we may — 
all idea of peace upon terms other than the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution. Our flag shall wave triumphant over this whole Republic, 
or it shall cease to be a national emblem. This is our firm resolve. 
God and an enlightened world will decide as to the rectitude of our 
cause.” A bill appropriating six million dollars for payment of 





militia and volunteers called into service by the proclamation of the 
President, was then — The same day a bill was reported for 
closing the ports of the seceded States, and collecting dues on board 
ship. A resolution was then passed}by 92 against 55, affirming it to | 
be no part of the duty of soldiers to capture or return fugitive slaves. | 
On the 10th, the Force Bill, authorizing a loan of 500,000,000 | 
dollars and the raising of five hundred thousand men was passed | 
by 135 to 10. In the Senate, a resolution expelling certain | 
senators from the seceded States was passed by 32 to 10. Up 
to the 12th, the Committee of Ways and Means had not come 
to a definite conclusion with regard to the modification of the 
tariff. It was not supposed, however, that the imposition of 
duties on tea and coffee, and the increase of those on sugar and 
molasses, would be opposed. ‘The Chairman of the Committee was 
said to be decidedly opposed to the reduction of the duty on iron, as 
fixed by the tariff of 1861. 

Both in the Senate and the House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent’s Message was severely censured, and strong protests made 
against the increase of the army by several members who advocated 
the recognition of the Southern Confederacy under the guise of “a 

eaceful and honourable settlement of the question.” In both 
fouses, however, they constituted an insignificant minority, in the 
Lower House counting only ten. 

Colonel Taylor, bearing despatches from Mr. Davis to President 
Lincoln, under a flag of truce, had been dismissed without an answer. 
The general opinion was that the advances of the former were not 
made in good faith, but only as a means of gaining information, and 
possibly time. 


though a despatch in the Zridune, from Washington, dated on the 7th, 
states that the following day had been fixed upon by General Seott 
for the advance. 

The only serious engagement had been the rout of two thousand 
Confederate troops at Rici Mountain, Virginia, by General M‘Clellan, 
who had captured all their guns and camp equipage, with a loss to | 
the rebels of some ninety men. 
westward, is gradually clearing Missouri, and it seems certain that 
Kentucky will at least not go for the Confederate States. 

General Scott has prohibited the supply of war information from 
Washington to New York, and pardoned the Garibaldi regiment 
which had mutinied owing to some commissariat grievances. 


jabortion, has been tried before Mr. Baron Wilde. 
j}also a surgeon, deposed that prisoner had told him he had used a 


General Lyon, however, to the | 


Yume. 
Monpay, Jury 22np. 

Aw address has been presented to Mr. Gladstone, signed by 7788 men 
of South Lancashire, requesting him to sit for that division of the 
county. The right honourable gentleman, in his reply, acknowledges 
the satisfaction with which he has received the address, coming as it 
does from his native county, and from a community which has aided so 
powerfully the development of a new commercial system. That new 
system he has heartily supported, and with it Lord Palmerston’s en- 
lightened Italian policy. “ But the divided state of opinion in the 
University of Oxford with respect to myself as one of its representa- 
tives, and the long series of contests so unusual in academical history, 
of which I have been the occasion, might well suggest, and have 
suggested, the belief that I could, consistently with my obligations 
to my present constituents, and even with a view to the advantage 
of the University, seek to withdraw from the arena of so many 
struggles. Yet were I to entertain any such design, I could not quit 
those who, with so much generous indulgence, have returned me on 
six occasions during fourteen critical years, except in a manner which 
would enable me to feel that 1 had exposed them to no prejudice by 
the act. It may be enough to say that were I now to surrender 
the trust I hold, I should surrender it under cireumstances unfavour- 
able to the constituency, and likewise peculiar to the moment : 
among which I may mention these,—that the Parliament is still 
young, and that at this time such a change could scarcely be ex- 
vected by a widely scattered, and at the same time a closely occupied 
Gods. After maturely weighing the question with a view to public 
interests, I have arrived at the conclusion that I should not by such 
a step serve the cause of which you have in so conspicuous a man- 
ner selected my name as the symbol. I must, therefore, with the 
warmest expressions of gratitude for the manifestation now before 
me, beg leave to decline the honour you propose to confer.” It is 
believed that the seat will be warmly contested, the Liberals having 
pitched upon Mr. Cheetham as a candidate. 

— The seat for Andover is vacant by the resignation of Sir Wil- 
liam Cubitt, and Mr. Beaumont Coles, who sat for the borough in 
1847, has appeared on the Conservative side. 

— M.A. Eliot Lockhart intends to retire from the representation 
of Selkirkshire, and Lord H. Scott, son of the Duke of Buccleugh, 
hasgeome forward on the Conservative interest. He will be opposed 
by the Honourable William Napier, a warm Liberal. 

— Seven of the eight gentlemen who have undertaken the builders’ 
cause in the press have replied to the masters’ statement. They aver 
that the general feeling of the trades is totally opposed to the hour 
system, and that out of five thousand regular masons and _ brick- 
layers of the metropolis not five hundred are working by the hour. 
More than thirty firms, employing in the aggregate two hundred men, 
have accepted the men’s terms, while the carpenters and plasterers, 
though not on strike, have agreed to support the masons out of 
work. Of those who have struck, the majority are non-unionists, 
and they went on strike simply in consequence of the introduction of 
the hour system. But, after all, they ask, why, if the dispute is vir- 
tually at an end, are masons being imported from Scotland? Why 
are sappers required for the Chelsea Barracks? Why does report 
suggest that the sappers will be required for the Exhibition? Why 
are great works, like the house of the Duke of Buccleuch, visibly at a 
stand still? Why are the works of those who have adopted the hour 
system sublet to contractors upon the terms of the men ? 

— Mr. J. C. D. Charlesworth has been convicted of bribery at the 
election of 1859, for Wakefield. The case, which has been heard 
before, was stopped by the refusal of Mr. Fernandez, an important 
witness, to bear testimony. It was recommenced on the 19th of July, 
at York, the Attorney-General prosecuting. Mr. J. B. Charlesworth, 
cousin and partner of the defendant, proved that he had opened an 
account for 500é. at Wakefield to pay for runners, watchers, “and a 
majority at the show of hancs.” He gave the money in successive 
cheques to Mr. Fernandez, but never asked an account, and never 
gave his cousin one, but had no idea the money was to be paid to 
electors. The runners, &c., were not electors, and the men employed 
for the show of hands were colliers from the country. Mr. Fernandez, 
after an assurance from the Judge that he could not be imperiled by 
anything that he might say, acknowledged paying money to a man 
named Brear to be used in bribery, and a bribe of 502. to another 
named Collinson, and various other legal and illegal payments. 
Several electors deposed to the receipt and distribution of money in 
bribes, and, after a speech in defence from Sir Fitzroy Kelly, the 


| Judge, Mr. Baron Martin, summed up, adverting strongly to the ab- 


surdity of supposing that 500/. were paid by defendant without 
inquiry as to its application, and the jury returned a verdict of guilty 


| on the charge of advancing money to Mr. Barff Charlesworth for 
At the seat of war, although there had been some sharp skirmish- | purposes of bribery. 
ing, the long-expected movement on Manassas had not taken place, 


Sentence was deferred. 
— William Randall Mackley, the surgeon of Bradford, accused 
of killing his housekeeper, Martha Curtis, by his efforts to procure 


Mr. Field, 


strong pointed wire to procure abortion, a statement confirmed by 
the servant in the room at the time. Joseph Wardle, tinman, deposed 
to having made a tin tube for the prisoner for an operation. Two 
surgeons, however, deposed to an examination of the body, and stated 
their belief that the cause of death was peritonitis, and that there 
were no signs of improper means having been employed. The me- 
dical evidence not supporting the idea that deceased died from 
improper means, the judge directed the acquittal of the prisoner, 


| who was accordingly discharged. 
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— A public meeting was held on Saturday at the Mansion House, to 
found an hospital for incurables. The attendance was large and some 
frightful siatisties were adduced. In England, of three only out. of 
the many forms of incurable disease, 80,000 persons die annually ; 
5500 of cancer, 9800 of dropsy, and 64,000 of tubercular diseases ; 
and of these it is estimated that 50,000 are absolutely destitute. If 
to these be added the victims of other forms of incurable disease the 
number becomes appalling. They are of course turned out of the 
ordinary hospitals in order to make room for curable cases. It was 


and the case will, therefore, be prosecuted as an ordinary police case, 
On Monday the Baron was again brought before the Bow-street magis. 
trate, when John Evans, an engineer, deposed to seeing Mr. Alfred de 
Vidil coming up with his hat off, and his face covered with blood, 
and asking him for protection. This was confirmed by Julia Fitg. 
gibbons, an old woman, who said the young man shrieked out, 
“Oh! protect me, mother!” “ Help me, mother!” Mr. Clark, 
surgeon, of Twickenham, also deposed that he attended the yo 
man, and found a wound on the forehead, and another on the ba 


resolved to create a home for such cases, the Marquis Townshend | of the head, such as might be caused by a a blunt instrument. The 


appointed President, and the Bishops of London and Winchester, the 
Duke of Buccleugh, and others, Vice-Presidents, and four gentle- 
men trustees. Donations to the amount of 1400/., and annual sub- 
scriptions of 575/., were announced before the meeting separated. 
— The Court of Session has decided in the ‘ Cardross case,” 
which excites great interest in Scotland. In 1858, Mr. MeMillan, 
incumbent of the Free Church of Cardross, was deposed by the 
General Assembly. He appealed to the Civil Court to protect him, 
on the ground that the proceedings were informal. The Judge 
Ordinary commanded the Assembly to produce their rules, and the 
Assembly refused, alleging that the matter was spiritual and not 
subject to the review of a civil court, and — The Court of 
Sessions rejected the appeal unanimously, on the ground that although 
the Assembly could make any rules it liked, it must adhere to them 
when they involved, as in this case, a contract. They could enable 
a majority to depose a minority at once without forms, but if they 
established forms they must stick to them. The case will be appealed 
to in the House of Lords, and will probably go on for the next twenty 
ears. It involves the question whether any corporation in Great 
ritain, however popular or powerful, is entitled to set itself above 
the law. 
Tuespay, JuLy 23Rp. 
— The following is a return of the value of the exports from the 
twelve principal British ports during aa past year : 
59. 


1860. 
London ... £30,235, 924 oce £30,837,688 
Liverpool... 62,414,341 65,419,732 
Hull... 12,980,587 14,487,676 
Bristol 457,553 491,192 
Newcastle 1,906,514 1,903,488 
Southampton 2,499,369 2,662,076 
Leith ... 872,673 1,030,680 * 
Glasgow ... 5,394,376 5,406,410 
Greenock... 1,106,268 672,702 
Dublin cae ann 48,270 22,192 
Cork ase eee ses 168,252 136,698 
Belfast 141,175 10,283 
Aggregate of the 12 ports ... £118,225,302 £122,980,817 


— The Fire Insurance offices of London have combined to raise their 
rates of insurance for mercantile risks, a measure which has created 
considerable irritation among the classes affected. The offices declare 
that they suffer most, and suffered markedly in the ‘Tooley-street fire, 
from the want of improvements directed against fire, and that the 
quickest mode of securing these improvements is to charge high tem- 
porary rates tili they are effected. It is the essence of fire insurance 
also to classify risks into large groups, and to assess the premium for 
each group according to the results of that group. Applying this 
simple and plain rule to the mercantile business of a the offices 
find that for ten years preceding the fire it has entailed an annual 
loss, not large it may be in the aggregate, but still considerable. A great 
fire happens, and sweeps off in six hours all the mercantile premiums 
for ten years to come. The addition is therefore necessary. On the 
other hand,'the Imperial Office*refuses to enter the combination ; and 
in the Alliance the new rates were only sanctioned from a dislike to 
enter on an isolated course. 

— A man named William Roberts, a/ias William Jenkinson, was 
charged at the Thames Police-office with wilful murder. On Satur- 
day night he was taken at his own request to the station-house in 
Leman-street, where he made and signed the following confession : 

“ William Jenkinson says,—I am thirty-six years of age and carpenter of the 
ship Jane Johnson, which arrived in the West India Dock from New York on the 
17th inst. Two years and three months ago I was keeping company with a 
woman named Sarah or Elizabeth Jones, aged twenty-three years, living at a 
farm-house at Foot’s Cray, in the County of Kent. She left that service and 
slept with me three nights in a public-house in Limehouse. We then went to 
Brentwood, Essex, together, and, through jealousy, I shot her in the head with a 
Colt’s revolver pistol, and afterwards buried her body in a field beside a hedge, 
about three-quarters of a mile from Brentwood. I also buried the pistol with 
her. Since then I have been in the East Indies. I can point out the place where 
I buried her, but I cannot describe it to you. The reason I give myself up is, I 
am very much troubled in my mind about it. 

“ WILLIAM JENKINSON.” 

On Monday he retracted it all, alleging that he was fatigued and 
stupified, and made the charge against himself to get a place to rest 
in. The police declared him perfectly sober, and the magistrate re- 
manded him on the charge. (The story looks very much as if the 
man had learnt in India to eat opium or hemp-seed. The eaters of 
the latter abominable drug have a perfect mania for charging them- 
selves with crimes they never committed.) 

— Augustus Hilton, of Wisbeach, tried at Cambridge for the 
murder of his wife, persisted in pleading guilty. The prisoner had 
quarrelled with his wife while driving, and when at home she refused 
in consequence to pour him out another cup of tea. The prisoner, 
deeply irritated, followed her up-stairs, cut her throat, and then pro- 
ceeded quietly to his father’s, where he was arrested. The judge 
(Mr. Justice Wightman) pronounced sentence of death, which was 
heard by the prisoner with cold indifference. 


son still declined to give evidence against his father, and Mr. Corrie 
committed the prisoner for trial, refusing bail. An application sub. 
sequently made to a judge in chambers to accept bai failed. 

— The following is the official result of the census of the United 























Kingdom : 
PoruLaTION OF THE UNITED Sena ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS 
or 1861. 
Population enumerated. | Increase in 1861. | Decrease in 286, 
Rate Rate 
1861. 1851. Persons. | per | Persons. | per 
cent. cent, 
England and 
Wales......... 20,061,725] 17,927,609) 2,134,116) 12 —_ = 
Scotland.........| 3,061,117| 2,888,742} 172,375] 6 = = 
Irel@nd ........ 5,764,543) 6,552,385 _ _ 787,842) 12 
Islands in the 
British Seas 143,779 143,126 653) — _ _ 
Total of the 2,307,144) 787,842! 
United King- $| 29,031,164) 27,511,862 7 , 
es Net increase 1,519,302, or 6 per cent, 








This ‘net increase is in spite of an emigration of rather more than 
two millions, of the Russian war, of the Sepoy mutiny, and of one 
outburst of cholera. 

— It is definitely settled that Her Majesty will arrive at Kings. 
town, for her progress through Ireland, on the 23rd August. 

— Lord Wodehouse has resigned the Under-Secretaryship of the 
Foreign Office. This followed almost of course from the elevation 
of Lord John Russell, as the Foreign-Office must be represented in 
the Commons. 

— On Friday, another murder was committed in the parish of 
Town Malling, Kent. A farm labourer named Atkins, married a 
young woman seventeen years ago, by whom he has had thirteen 
children. He has always treated her with great brutality, owing 
apparently to an unfounded jealousy, when on Friday, as he was 
talking jocularly to her, he drew a pocket-knife and struck at her 
throat. Mrs. Atkins got away severely wounded, and clung to the 
door of a neighbour’s house, from which her husband dragged her 
away. She then staggered into a neighbouring field, where her hus- 
band again stabbed her in the throat, causing instant death. 


Wepnespay, JuLY 24TH. 

— The electors of the City of London assembled on Tuesday, at 
the Guildhall, to hear the farewell address of Lord John Russell. 
His Lordship entered the hall at two o’clock, surrounded by a group 
of his political friends, and Mr. T. Hankey, M.P., was called to the 
chair. In a brief address he reminded his audience that Lord 
John Russell had been their representative for twenty years, 
and then Lord John Russell rose amidst enthusiastic gern 
After thanking the electors for twenty years of support, he said: 
“But after twenty years of representing this city, and forty-seven 
years spent in the House of Commons, with all its cares and anxieties, 
it appeared to me that I could not consistently remain to perform 
those labours any longer—consistently, I mean, with that care which 
every man is bound to take that he should not break down in a hope- 
less attempt. (Hear, hear.) Her Majesty has been pleased, upon 
the intimation of my wish to retire hom the City, to signily her 
intention to elevate me to the peerage. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I 
feel deeply that honour, and the kindness of the Crown; but I must 
also feel that it is a painful moment when I come to bid adieu to 
those who have supported me so strongly and so cordially, through 
good report and through evil report, for so long atime. You will 
remember that the first time I appeared before you was in the 
beginning of the great struggle between Free-trade and Protection; 
and you gave me your support on the principles of Free-trade. 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, we were then defeated as a party, but in 
principle we were triumphant. That which we then proposed, and 
which was thought too bold for those times—that which was resisted 
as a dangerous and almost destructive innovation—was that there 
should be a fixed duty on corn, a considerable differential duty in 
favour of colonial sugar, and another differential duty in favour 
of colonial timber. But, although we triumphed, those pro- 
positions did not triumph, but larger and better propositions 
than the compromise which we recommended met with suc- 
cess. (Hear, hear.) We have had the total abolition of 
the duties on corn; we have had the duties on foreign and coloni 
sugar reduced and made equal; we have likewise had the duties om 
colonial and foreign timber equalized. Thus, gentlemen, we have 
had once more the lesson, so often repeated, and so often repeated in 
vain, that those who resist moderate proposals of reform do not 
thereby prevent innovation. (Hear, hear.) Well, there is another 
topic on which I then addressed you, and it was that the great work 
of religious liberty ought to be completed. Upon that question, 
again, we had a serious struggle, and it was not till after many years 
that my friend and colleague, Baron Rothschild, was able to take his 
seat in the Commons House of Parliament. (Cheers.) But that 





— The Home Secretary has declined to prosecute Baron de Vidil, 


cause, too, triumphed. Gentlemen, there is another subject upon 
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which there are still endeavours to be made, still improvements to be 
gecomplished. I am about to speak to you upon that question which 
was not in agitation at the time I first took my seat for the City, but 
hich has been in agitation since, and upon which I have had to 
bear my part,—TI mean the amendment of the representation of the 
le. (Hear.) Uponthat subject we introduced a bill last year, 
which was thought to be a dangerous novation, becanse it proposed 
to extend the suffrage to householders paying 6/. of yearly rental. 
Great alarm was felt by some, and affected by many, at that propo- 
sition. But it was a proposal in itself exceedingly moderate —a pro- 
which ought not to alarm any of the lovers of the constitu- 
tion (hear, hear), because it is not among the ratepayers—it is 
not among the householders of this country that are to be found 
those who wish to destroy any of the essential parts of that con- 
stitution. (Hear, hear.) But, gentlemen, I will tell you why 
there was and is, as I believe—for it is a matter of fact, and 
pot of principle—I will tell you why there existed and still exists 
considerable indifference on the subject of further improvement in 
the representation of the people. The reason, I believe, is that when 
Reform was undertaken thirty years ago there were very flagrant 
abuses, abuses so flagrant that that they made every one indignant, 
and produced that general and enthusiastic feeling which then pre- 
vailed throughout the kingdom. At that time Lord Grey having 
formed his Administration, one of his colleagues, Lord Durham, sent 
to me and said that the Premier had commissioned him to bring 
together some of the members of his Government in order to draw up 
the heads of a measure of Reform. The men were soon chosen, viz. 
Lord Durham, myself, Lord Bessborough, and Sir James Graham, 
who still happily sits in the House of Commons. To the meeting of 
these four persons I proposed that there should be a change with 
regard to the places entitled to representation. At that time 
mounds, a very beautiful park, and a town which had been de- 
stroyed some ten centuries ago returned members to Parliament, while 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and Sheffield returned none. I pro- 
d to that meeting that fifty boroughs should be disfranchised, 
that fifty other boroughs should return only one member, and that 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds should be represented in Par- 
liament. Gentlemen, that was a great change. The proposition, 
though not exactly in the form in which I suggested it, was agreed 
to, and afterwards drawn up as a bill and proposed by Lord Grey to 
the Cabinet. And when the nation heard that there were one hun- 
dred and fifty seats to be distributed, that the nomination boroughs 
were to be disfranchised, and the great seats of riches, of manufac- 
tures, and of commerce to be enfranchised, there prevailed that uni- 
versal enthusiasm throughout the country that there was no force in 
either House of Parliament able successfully to oppose the measure, 
and it accordingly became law. (Hear, hear.) here are no such 
abuses now, al the questions to be considered are questions which 
uire to be weighed nicely in the balance, to be paused upon, 
and to be modified, and therefore, although the prospect is still 
fair, yet, until the people themselves show a strong feeling upon 
the subject (cheers), it will be of no use for the Ministers of the 
Crown to come forward with a proposition. (Cheers.) I have the same 
trust in the people of England that I have expressed before. (J/ear, 
hear.) I believe that the people—the working classes, 1 mean— 
while they would bring further intelligence to the representation, 
would respect all that is beneficial and all that deserves to be re- 
spected in our institutions. (Cheers.) I feel a little like the great 
emperor who, three centuries ago, having been engaged in all the 
great transactions of his time, and thinking that he should like to 
see what would happen after his death, had all the pomps of his funeral 
gered, and himself assisted as chief mourner at the ceremony. I 
eel somewhat as if I were chief mourner on this occasion. Yet, 
still I don’t give way to those feelings (cheers), because I trust that 
I may still be of use to the country, though in another sphere. 
(Cheers.) Certainly, there is nothing to dishearten one in the great 
— which has been made ir past years, nothing to induce one 
believe that the cause of Reform and progress and of civil and re- 
ligious liberty will not prosper in years to come. (Cheers.) I cannot 
but feel, as it is said by our great poet, that 
**to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.’ 

But that is not my intention. (Hear, hear.) Though I feel that the 
continuation of the labours I have gone through for the last forty- 
seven years would be too much for my remaining strength, yet there 
are labours still to be undergone, there are triumphs still to be 
achieved, and I do hope that I may bear some share, however 
humble, in those triumphs and those achievements. (Cheers.) It was 
only necessary to march forward steadily, and all would be obtained, 
though not without combats. Whatever may be the chances of thgse 
combats, I can assure you that deeply in my heart will rest en- 
graved the feeling of gratitude for the support I have received from 
you, and for the means of boasting that 1 represented London in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. It was that which strength- 
ened my voice and animated my exertions, and to the last day of my 
life I shall remember your benefits, and be grateful for the support 

you have always extended to me.” (Loud cheers.) 

His Lordship was followed out of the hall with the same un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

— A bottle has been picked up off the ecast of Uist, containing 
the leaf of a pocket-book with some pencil marks on it, which, when 
deciphered, read thus: “On board the Pacific, from L’pool to N. 
York. Ship going down. oo confusion on board, Icebergs 
around us on every side. 


cause of our loss that friends may not live in suspense. The finder 
of this will please get it published —Wm. Graham.” It is believed 
that this bottle was thrown from the Pacific, a steamer of Collins’s 
line, which left Liverpool on the 23rd of January, 1856, and has 
never since been heard of. The bottle was probably carried south- 
ward by the ice, and then thrown by the Gulf stream on the shore of 
Uist. He was a brave man who, in such a moment, made that 
memorandum and corked the bottle. He is supposed to be a helms- 
man on board, who shipped as Robert Graham. ‘The Persia, which 
followed three days after, was nearly destroyed by icebergs. 


Tuurspay, JuLy 257H. 
— A large meeting of Liberal electors of the City of London 








know I cannot escape. I write the 


attended yesterday at the London Tavern to hear an address from 
Mr. Western Wood. Mr. G. Moore was called to the chair, and Mr. 


| Western Wood commenced by commenting on the astuteness of the 


| Conservatives, who had selected a candidate already possessed of a 
iseat, solely from his personal weight. He could not believe 
they would pay so ill a compliment to Lord John Russell, who 

iad represented them for twenty years, and had served his country 
so zealously and elliciently for forty-seven, as to supply his place 
| with a gentleman so diametrically opposed to him. Humble and un- 


|known as he (Mr. Wood) was, the noble Lord had such confidence 


lin his political principles, as strongly to approve, as far as he con- 
sistently could, of his presenting himself to the constituency for elec 
ition on that occasion. (Ivar, hear.) Mr. Wood proceeded to ex 
| plain his principles as an advocate of free trade, the ballot, and the 
labolition of the church-rate on dissenters only. Mr. Layard, who 
followed, declared that the question for the electors lay between a 
| Whig and a Tory Goverament, and passed a warm eulogium on Lord 
|John Russell. Baron Rothschild bore high testimony to the charac- 
‘ter of Mr. Western Wood, and the meeting passed a resolution 
declaring him a fit and proper person to represent them in Parliament. 
— A prospectus has been issued of a new fire insurance compan 
to be called the City of London, with a capital of two millions. it 
is stated that the business of London has increased far more rapidly 
than insurance facilities, the average amount committed to each exist- 
ing office being 22,000,000/. This absence of competition has led to 
capricious and excessive rates, and to au absurd increase in the value 
of shares. 

— A grand review of the volunteers of the midland counties was 
held yesterday at Warwick by the Duke of Cambridge. About 
ten thousand volunteers attended, and all the officers in command of 
brigades were volunteers. The review was most successful, the only 
drawback noticed by the reporter being the slow pace of some regi- 
ments, and a confusion among the bands. 

— We regret to notice the death of Sir James C. Melvill, K.C.B., 
which took place on the 23rd instant. He was the eldest of four 
sons of Captain Melvill, Governor of Pendennis Castle, in Cornwall. 
This officer, who was in the royal army, commenced his career in 
India, and was among those who were taken prisoners upon the 
defeat of Colonel Baillie’s foree in 1780 by Hyder Ali, the grand- 
father of the present Gholam Mahomed. Sir James Melvill entered 
the home service of the East India Company at an early age, and rose 
by rapid steps to the highest permanent position at the Kast India 
House, being appointed, in 1834, Chief Secretary, which office he 
held till his retirement in 1858. He was also Government Director 
of the Indian railway companies. He was at one period, we — 
offered high office under the Crown, but he resisted the invitation, 
and remained a servant of the East India Company. He was always 
\regarded as an authority on all questions of Indian policy, and he was 
among the first whose opinions were taken in any Parliamentary 
inquiry. In the discharge of his public duties he brought the highest 
integrity and zeal to bear upon a clear and vigorous intellect. His 
brothers are Mr. Philip Melvill, late Military Secretary at the India 
House; the Rev. Henry Melvill, late Principal of Haileybury and 
Canon of St. Paul’s; and Colonel Sir P. M. Melvill, K.C.B., late 
Military Secretary at Bombay. 

— A meeting was held yesterday, at Willis’s Rooms, to present 
Dr. Cheever, pastor of the Church of the Puritans in New York, with 
a testimonial as a token of the honour in which the consistent course 
he has held in denouncing slavery as a sin against God is regarded in 
this country. ‘The testimonial consisted of a handsome silver salver 
and a copy of Erskine’s speeches, 


Fripvay, 267TH Juty. 

The inquest on Mr. Roberts, who died at Charing-cross Hospital 
from wounds received in an affray with Major Murray, terminated 
yesterday. A great number of witnesses were examined, some of 
whom repeated statements by Major Murray identical with his 
account to the police. Mr. Roberts, son of the deceased, deposed 
that his father eonedly spoke of Major Murray, and had frequently 
written to Mrs. Murray, who had frequently called, and whom he had 
met when with his mother. He knew Major Murray by sight. (It 
was proved that he had previously stated the contrary.) ‘The most 
conclusive evidence was, however, that of “‘ Mrs. Murray,” i.e., Miss 
Anne Maria Moodie, a pretty young woman of twenty-five, who gave 
her evidence amidst uncontrollable agitation. She knew that the 
deceased knew Major Murray by sight, for he had told her that he 
had watched him with her. 

By the Coroner.—Do you know of any motive that the deceased had for 
wishing to get rid of the Major? 

Witness.—Ohb, yes! He wanted me. I, however, never heard him express 
any threat. 

Leamined by Mr. Sleigh.—I have known the deceased between three and four 
a I have known Major Murray between seven and eight years. (Witness 

ere again burst into a fit of sobbing.) When I first knew the Major I was 
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passing by my own name. I adopted that of Mrs. Murray in 1855. I have 
never been married. I first went to live at Elm Lodge last May twelve months. 
It was taken by Major ef Deceased knew | was living with Major Murray. 
I never let the Major know of my visits to deceased. My visits to deceased were 
not of an intimate nature in an improper sense. I first went to him on business, 
and latterly I used to go to him only in fear that, if I did not go, he would tell 
the Major that I had been there, and then the Major would have been angry at 
my going there for money. I first went to deceased on business only, and 1 con- 
stantly went to him on money business. Latterly he held such awe over me that stooped or knelt down close behind me, for I could feel his breath, and he wat 
I was fearful to displease him, lest he should make my home unhappy. I went | close to see if I was dead. I then made up my mind to suteuh Geil 
first to borrow money of him. I recognize these letters as my handwriting. | so. I felt that the bleeding was bringing life back to me fast all on: ~ 
“This” (said the witness very emphatically of one of the letters handed to | body, which was tingling to the fingers’ ends. After he had knelt red 
her) the deceased asked me to write. 1 continued to have business relations with | hind me for some short time, he got up and walked away, and I th 
deceased up to three months of his death. My debt to him was fora small amount. | opened my eyes and took a look round, and saw a pair of tongs within 
only 154. I used to go to him to pay him the interest. I had 154. of him, and |a few inches of my hand. Feeling that my strength was returnin: 
Ap oan was given for 200. I never owed him more than 202. at any time. | me, and there was the whole length of the room between us, I seized the ‘ - 
I had money, and paid off one bill, and then I bad money of him again, I have, | and sprang to my feet. He was then at the window Hearing me move, En 
of course, read the evidence at this inquiry, especially the evidence of young | turned and faced me. I at once rushed at him, and made a heavy blow at hi 
Roberts, in the J'imes. I have remained at Mr. Roberts's chambers sometimes | with the tongs, which missed. I then seized "them short by the middle, a 
two or three hours. My first acquaintance I have said was by my calling on the | made a dash into his chest and face, which knocked. him over on his back I 
deceased. 1 have no settlements on me of any kind. When I tried to save up | got my knees on his chest, and tried to smash his head with the tongs. Th 
the money to pay him I found I could not do it, and I could only pay him the | were too long, and he got them in both his hands firmly. I struggled hard for 
quarter’s interest of it—5/. I went to him, and told him so, and deceased replied | some time to get them away, but he was as strong as 1 and I could not do it, 
not to make myself unhappy about it, as if I would be his he would forgive me | I looked round for something else to hit him with, and close to my right hand [ 
the whole of it. (It was with the utmost difficulty that the witness was able to | saw a large black botttle, which I caught in my ‘right hand, and shaking the 
pasP out this statement, and when she had done so she became fainting and | tongs with my left, to keep him occupied, I hit him full with all my force on 
sterical for some time. The windows of the court as before were opened, and | the middle of the forehead, and smashed it to pieces. That made him ‘like 
ra short while the witness recovered, and continued her answers to Mr. | quiver all over, but still he did not let go the tongs, sol caught hold of a meta} 
Sleigh, who put them with the utmost kindness and delicacy.) I told him I had | vase and dashed it at his head with all my might, but I missed him. The 
come to pay him honourably, that I was honourable myself, and he must treat | I saw there was nothing else at hand, I set to work desperately to get the a 
meso. I never took any presents from him; never. Deceased sometimes sent | tery of the tongs, which he was holding all the time. uring all this he was 
little presents to my child, but [ never took anything from him of any kind, | his back, close under the window nearest the door. After a long struggle I a 
either dresses or jewellery. Deceased was always wanting me to leave the Major. | the tongs. As they came into my hands I lost my balance, and fell back but 
I did not, of course, wish him to call on the Major at the club, for I did not like | was up again in an instant, and by that time he was rising into a sitting position 
Roberts to be seen with him, lest persons should think there were any money | which gave me a fair, full blow ai his head with the tongs, and I gave it him 
matters between them. : : : with all my might and main. I repeated it three or four times. He hid his 
The witness stated repeatedly she did not like to let the Major know | head under the table to esea my blows, and I then hit him over the back of the 
she was in want of money, and therefore borrowed it of deceased, | neck; and, in order to disable his hands, I hit him hard over the wrists. I then 
who kept her in awe by threatening to tell the Major. Some letters | thought a - oc disabled, and tried to get out, but the door of the 
were produced, addressed to Mr. Roberts, of which the following is | Wit a th <y slated hi 
the most remarkable : itness then related his escape, and added : 
“ That is all L have to say. There was no word passed between us but what 
I have mentioned. I have not the slightest notion in the world why he should 
attack me. I never had any communication with the man, good, bad, or indif- 
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all ae 
back of my neck. There wasa report of a pistol, and I dropped off the chair 
the ground. I was — paralyzed. I could not move any part of my body Me 
head, however, was quite clear. I was lying with my face to the fender, and whey 
he fired I believe he left the room. After some little time I felt returning life in 
leg and arm, and I was just raising myself on my elbow when I heard a don 
open, and he came in again. He immediately ales up behind me and fired 
pistol into my right temple. I dropped back on the carpet, and the blood gushed 
all over my face, and eyes, and mouth, in a regular torrent. He either 














“ Five o'clock, Tuesday. 
“ My dear Sir,—This very minute I have received your kind letter, and, 
believe me, from my very heart, my feelings are at this present time inexpres- | 


~ r . “ ferent. i know F si i , 
sible. Your pretty expression that ‘ some days far hence my little treasure (and | Tis 0g , ie a sew — wi — why “tifable homisi 
indeed she is a treasure) may step in and ask the same favour’ is indeed true, | +"¢ Juty returned a verdict 0 ustifiable homicide, and that 


And good is it of you to make every one happy about you, more especially those Major Murray slew deceased to save his own life.” No further pro- 
you love. My dear Sir, as regards the present for my baby, what can I say ceedings will be taken. 
ean _ poe pe agen pe poy He you rao on ap —_ - 48| — The Ministerial whitebait dinner is fixed for the 31st instant, 
quick, an as ow am, perhaps, yo ould excuse the tears arliame j > 
of gratitude and love that are now dropping one by one from my eyes. I assure and —— will - agg = on = of August. ‘ 
you I cannot express my heartfelt thanks tor the pleasure that your note has — We understan that oe SHO ast, one of the associated 
given me. In fact, when I first sat down to write this I fancied I could have | masters succeeded in obtaining the dismissal of a man working upon 
filled sheets of paper with love to you, but somehow I now seem that my thoughts | a building which he is erecting, but engaged and employed by the 
oe — = — want to = A head on sad oa - ot Agena . architect personally upon the carving-work under the terms of the 
cs A ae agg ey pork apt ys el ot cece fe Passe’! masons’ compromise. The master finding the architect’s clerk un- 
3 : : willing to part with the man he had employed, threatened to stop the 


“ Ever yours, “ ANNIE.” ; <a : . : ; 
Miss Moodie explained that she had written merely to conciliate, | Works, then in a critical state, by withdrawing his men and removing 
| the scaffolding and planks. ‘This pressure being put on the archi- 


“This letter was written at least about two years and a half ago. 1 | anks I a 
had then known Mr. Roberts about twelve months. That was about | tect, the ‘man was dismissed, or, according to the familiar phrase, 
ten months after he had made his dishonourable proposal to me. It | “ sacked. ; . ; 

was written from St. John’s-wood, and sent by the post. Ihadthen| — Grave doubts exist aniong many trading builders as to the 
been to him on other than business visits, for the deceased was so policy of continuing the present struggle. One — firm are now in 
mistrust{ul of me. He watched me | negotiation with the masons, as they are unable to —— with their 


He was always watcliing me. L 
~ van | works. We have information that the letter whi 1 in th 
everywhere, and used to say [ would go out with others, but never | . om rmation that the letter which appeared in the 


call on‘him. I feared him so much lest he should tell the Major that | Times of the 18th instant was submitted to nearly all the leading 
I used sometimes to call when I had no business, merely to show | firms, but that eight only ultimately, after much discussion, con- 
Roberts I did not avoid him purposely. At the time I wrote that sented fosigan =, : 3 

letter [ was, in truth, disgusted with him, though I feared to tell him |, — Ww e have positive information that a body of plasterers working 
so. I was never happy with him, nor ever had an hour of enjoyment for a firm who had resolved on introducing the hour system gave 
in his society. I never felt delighted to be with him—in my heart I | notice of their intention to work under it only the nine hours, thus 

















never felt so.”” The crowd in the court applauded the witness as she 
quitted the room. The jury were then taken to the hospital, where 
Major Murray made the following statement : 

“ My name is William Murray, and I live at 32, Harley-street and at Totten- 
ham. ‘I was a major in the 10th Hussars, but I have sold out. On Friday 
morning, the 12th, I left London-bridge by the penny boat for Hungerford. I 
crossed the bridge at about half-past eleven. As I was going down the right side 
of the market a man came up to me from behind, on my left, and said, ‘ I be- 
lieve I am speaking to Major Murray ?’ 


never seen him before in my life. 
replied, ‘I have seen you at the meetings of the company.’ 
shareholder?’ He said ‘ No; but I attended the meetings.’ 


I said ‘ Are you a 
borrow money, and his client was anxious to get the investment. 


address, 


office and answer a few questions. I asked where his office was, and he 
said close round the corner. I went, and he asked me to step up-stairs. 
He showed me into a back room on the first-floor, and requested me to 
be seated. I never was in the house before—most positively never. I took 
@ seat; and he then said, ‘You will excuse me for one instant,’ and left | 
the room. 1 sat with my back to the folding-doors in front of the table. On 
my left was the fireplace. The folding-doors were shut. When he left the room 
I took a look round, and thought it was the most extraordinary place I had ever 
seen; torn papers, bottles, and pictures lying about; a most disreputable-looking 
place. In a minute or so he came back into the room, and took a seat In front 
of me, with a pen in his hand, and asked what interest we proposed to give. 
I said I was not ina position to say, but would hear whut his client proposed 
to ask. He said, ‘ Oh,then I understand the offer is to come from us.’ I said 
not, as under any circumstances we should not give more than five per cent. He 
replied, ‘ That would do very well;’ and I asked him for his card of address. 
He said, ‘ Immediately,’ and got up from the table and walked round behind me 
and began rummaging among the papers of a desk. I thought he was looking 


[ said ‘ Yes, that’s my name ;’ and | 
he then said, ‘I believe you are a director of the Grosvenor Hotel Company?’ [| 
said ‘ Yes, I am, and pray who are you?’ He said, ‘ My name is Grey.’ I had | 
I said, ‘How do you know me?’ and Grey | 


He then went on to | 
say he had a client who had 60,0002. and he understood the company wanted to | 
I said I had | 
no power in the matter, as I was only one of ten directors, and could do | 
nothing personally; but I added, ‘If you will give me your name and | 

l= going to the company, and will say what you wish.” He | 
said that would do, and if not in a hurry he would like me to come to his | 





gan x 
for his card, and took no particular notice. Presently I felt a slight touch in the 


taking the masters at their word, and working nine hours for nine 
hours’ pay. They were last week all dismissed upon that ground, and 
their places have not been, and are not likely to be, filled. 


( . . ( . 
Debates aut Proceedings in Warliament. 

Tlovsr or Lorps, Monday, July 22.—Duchy of Modena ; Lord Normanby’s motion 
for papers; Revision of the Liturgy; Lord Ebury’s motion. 

Tuesday, July 23.—Salmon Fisheries Bill; second reading—Irremovable Poor Bill; 
second reading. 

Thursday, July 25.—East India (High Courts of Judicature) Bill ; Committee— 
Parochical School (Scotland) Bill; second reading—University Election Bill ; Com- 
mittee—Salmon Fisheries Bill; Committee—Irremovable Poor Bill; Committee 
Criminal Proceeding Oaths Relief Bill ; second reading. 

Friday, July 26.—War in New Zealand; Lord Lyveden’'s question—Bankruptcy 
Bill; the Cc ‘a iments discussed. 

House or Commons, Monday, July 22.—Galway Subsidy; Mr. O'Malley Irwin's 
Petition—Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill; Consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments—Supply; Vote for the British Museum—Durham University Bill passed 
through Committee. 

Tuesday, July 23.—Inland Revenue Bill; Committee—Public Employment (India) ; 
Colonel Sykes’s motion--Ecclesiastical Law; Mr. H. Seymour's motion—Fires in 
London ; Mr. Hankey’s question—Civil List Pensions; Mr. Stirling's Supply; Civil 
Service Estimates. 

Wednesday, July 24.—Church Rates Law Amendment Bill, Church Rates Com- 
mutation Bill, withdrawn—Lanacy Regulation Bill; second reading—Lace Factories 
Bill; Committee—Episcopal and Capitular Estates Act Continuance Bill; second 
reading—Public Prosecutions Bill; adjournment of debate on second reading. 

Thursday, July 25.—Supply; Supplemental Army Estimates—Indian Finance 
Sir Charles Wood's Statement—Supply ; Civil Contingencies, 

Friday, July 26.—Drainage of Lands Bill—Committee of Supply—Lord C. Paget 
on the Navy—Discussion on the Slave Trade—Grievances of the Mercantile Shipping 
—Royal Navy; Committee of Supply. 

Monpay, Juty 22ND 
House of Lords. 
Ducny or Moprna.—The Menquio of Normansy in moving for 
papers and despatches relative to the affairs of the rer! of Modena 
© 





during the years 1855—8, complained of the conduct of t Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in bringing unjustifiable accusations against the 


Duke of Modena, and giving them the weight which attached to his 
position as a Minister of the Crown, The noble Lord read in full a 
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rrespondence which had taken place between himself and Mr. 
tone on the subject, especially with regard to an assertion of the 
Iatter, that the Duke of Modena had, by an er post facto edict, altered 
the law of Modena, which does not sanction capital punishment under 
the age of twenty-one, so as to procure the execution of a youth named 
j, of Carrara, who had been found guilty of murder or man- 
slaughter. Ina letter, Mr, Gladstone had since repeated that asser- 
ion, and he (Lord Normanby) again contradicted it, and ex- 
ined that the edict referred to, though issued in consequence of the | 
escape of Granaj, on account of his age, from the punishment he de- 
for an atrocious crime, had not a retrospective operation, and 
farther, that Granaj actually never was coneutel. 

Lord WopEnovss said, though no doubt it would be very disagree- 
able to the accusers of Mr. Gladstone to meet him face to face, still it 
would only have been fair and just to him to have made allegations 
affecting his personal accuracy in the House of which he was a mem- 
ber. The noble Lord remarked that Lord Normanby had treated the 
Granaj case (with regard to which Mr. Gladstone admitted that he 
was mistaken as to the execution) as if it was the most important of 
the accusations complained of, whereas it was only one of many to 
which the noble Marquis had never alluded. 

The Earl of Dersy said that, though the course pursued by the 
Duke of Modena when a reigning prince was not of importance to 
that House, still it was of great importance to the character of this 
country that a Cabinet Minister should not take advantage of his 

ition to throw out, against a deposed sovereign, on no sufficient 
evidence, a_charge which the person accused had no opportunity of 
meeting. Lord Granville had quoted from a volume of published | 
official documents which he held in his hand, and thenasked the House 
whether those documents were forged. Not having scen them, he 
eould not say, but if they were authentic, they had been obtained in 
the basest and most unworthy manner. Even if correctly published, 
they did not bear out Mr. Gladstone’s charges. “ With regard to the 
case of Granaj, as an indication of the animus which dictated this 
charge, I may observe that Mr. Gladstone stated that the Duke of 
Modena had directed this edict to be acted on by a commission com- 
d of Austrian officers, and that this commission was directed not 
retene the evidence of soldiers. The not refusing the evidence of 
soldiers where the population was in msurrection, and the place was 
ina state of siege, was made one of the gravamina of the charges 
against the administration of the law under the Duke of Modena. But 
my noble friend has shown conclusively that whereas the Duke of 
odena was charged with causing Granaj to be executed, the fact 
was that he never was executed. He was charged with having passed | 
anex post facto enactment authorizing him to be executed—it was | 
shown that no such ex post facio legislation was passed; he was | 
charged with having caused him to be tried by a commission of 
Austrian officers—it was proved that for eighteen months there had | 
not been an Austrian officer in his dominions; he was charged with 
having enforced an ex post facto law, by which persons under twenty- 
one years of age were executed—it was proved that there were only | 
five persons executed under that law, each of whom had committed | 
offences punishable with death under the civil law of the country, and 
not a single person under twenty-one years of age was punished with | 
death then or at any other time.” The noble Earl concluded thus : 
“And I trust what has passed in this House will afford some reparation 
to that unfortunate and injured sovereign—into the merits of whose 
government L will not enter—for the Srievous wrong and injustice | 
which have been perpetrated upon him in the other House of Parlia- 
ment.” (Loud cheers.) 

Earl Granvitze said that Mr. Gladstone’s charges against the Duke | 
of Modena formed part of a legitimate line of argument, which was | 
employed by Mr. Gladstone in the course of a discussion on the Italian | 
question, chiefly turning on the point of the right of resistance on the | 
part of the people against the constituted Government. “ I think if it 
could be shown that the Government of the sovereign of that country 
had a revolutionary tendency-—and there is no course more pregnant 
with revolution than a rule systematically opposed to the established 
law of the country—it would have a very material bearing upon the | 
discussion. And such was the line of argument adopted by my right 
honourable friend. But one single point of his argument and his 
charges has been impugned. After a correspondence with the noble 
Marquis, and after a careful examination of the facts, he came to the 
conclusion that he had been mistaken in one respect, and had drawna 
wrong inference. He thereupon went down to the House of Commons 
and made a statement exactly to that effect. Anything more incorrect 
than to say that all Mr. Gladstone’s statements had been seattered to 
the winds he never had heard. 

Lord BrovGuam accused Lord Normanby of having read his own 
letters to the House with much more emphasis and distinctness than 
those of his adversary. When the noble Marquis read his own letters 
he heard every syllable, but he had certainly not heard Mr. Gladstone’s 
atall. The volume of papers which had been so often alluded to 
was not inaccessible. lt fad been for twelve months exposed to shame, 
and accessible to any one. 

After a few words in reply from Lord Normansy, the motion was 
agreed to. 

Revision or tHE Lirurcy.—Lord Esury, in presenting a petition 
praying for an address to the Crown fora royal commission to consider 
such alterations as may be safest and best for improving the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, gave notice of his imiention, next year, 
which would be the two hundredth anniversary of the “ fatal and re- 
vengeful Act of Uniformity,” to propose that the forms of subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles should be relaxed. 

The Bishop of Lonpon was not authorized to state that Convocation 
would be likely to take up this subject. He was glad, however, to see 
that the question had become a little more clear than it was originally, 
It always appeared to him that this subject was greatly complicated 
y the mixing up of three questions which had very little to do with 
one another. One was whether the services of the Church could not 

e more elastic and shorter; another was whether any alteration 
Should be made in the doctrine and formularies of the Church; and 
the third, whether the terms of subscription should or should not be 


relaxed. He was glad to hear that the noble Lord intended to confine 














and a personal interest. 
| 


his attention to the third of these questions, but he thought the noble 
Lord would be more likely to attain his object if he had adopted the 
course pursued on a late occasion by a noble Earl (Earl Stanhope) 
when an alteration was made in regard to certain services. On that 
occasion those services were distinctly pointed out, and their Lord- 
ships knew the exact question with which they had to deal, The noble 
Lord, however, had always pressed the necessity of a general revision 
of the Liturgy. That was a course which had only been taken after 
periods of great revolution, such as the Reformation, the Restoration 
and the Revolution of 1688, and it was out of the question to propose 
such a course now. He deprecated the motion of which the noble 
Lord had given notice, on the ground of the general unsettlement of 
the opinions of members of the Church of England, which would 
result from the throwing the Prayer-book into the hands of a com- 
mission with power to alter it in a way only necessary after a re- 
volution. There were many modes in which the services might be 
shortened ; but the great obstacle was the feeling of the laity, and not 
of the clergy. ° 

After a few words from the Marquis of Wesrmxatu and Lord Dux- 
GANNON, the discussion dropped. 

The East India Council Bil was read a third time, and the House 
adjourned, 


TTouse of Commons. 


Mr. Contycuam (Brighton) moved that the petition of Mr. O’Mally 
Irwin be referred to a Select Committee. 

Sir GeorGe Grey (Morpeth) quoted precedents to show that when, 
in similar cases, the accused member of that House denied the impu- 
tations made against him, and those imputations were of a nature 
which it was competent for the parties to have tried in a court of law, 
the [Louse had not further investigated them. 

Mr. Lever (Galway) replied to the allegations of the petition at 
length, and then, in accordance with the custom of the House, quitted 
the House. 

Sir J. Pakryeton (Droitwich), hoped the House would unanimously 
refuse to refer the petition to a Select Committee. (General cries of 
“ Hear, hear !’) 

Mr. Contyenam refused to withdraw his motion. 

Sir G. Lewis hoped Mr. Coningham would not press his motion to 
a division. : 

After a few words to the same effect from Sir J. Grama (Carlisle), 
the question was put and negatived without a division. 

Bankrurtcy AND Lysotvency Brut.—On the order of the day for 
resuming the consideration of the Lords’ Amendments to this bill, on 
Clause 21, on which the Lords had increased the number of official 
assignees from five to eight, 

The Arrorney-GeneraL thought the amendment of the Lords 
would entail useless expense on the country, and he moved that the 
Lhouse disagree to it. 

Sir Hucua Carrs (Belfast) entered into the whole question of the 
amendments relating to the creditors’ assignees, and said that, though 
there was much force in the opinions expressed by the House of Lords, 
yet, considering the period of the session, and that the point was not 
absolutely essential, * should not ask the House to divide against the 
Attorney-General’s proposition. 

After some discussion the Arrorney-GeneraL replied, and men- 
tioned five cases of official assignees who had defaulted, the amount of 
their defaleations being no less than 110,000. Creditors’ assignees 
would bring to the fulfilment of their duties a commercial knowledge 
Nor would they be likely to incur the charges 
of neglect and fraud to which they were liable before 1831, as the 
would be under the vigilant supervision of the official assigyges. A 
great number of chambers of commerce were urgent for the reliration 
of the clauses relating to the creditors’ assignees. 

The Lords’ amendment was then disagreed with. 

The Lords’ amendment to the 101st clause, reinserting the pro- 
vision that no non-trader should be made a bankrupt in respect of 
debts incurred before the passing of the bill, was agreed to. 

Several important amendments having been disposed of, 

The Arrorney-GENERAL moved that a committee be appointed to 
draw up reasons for disagreeing with the Lords’ amendment, and so 
| manage a conference with the other House. 

The motion was agreed to, and the committee nominated as fol- 
|lows: The Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, Sir, G.C. Lewis, 
Sir G. Grey, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Malins. 
| Suppry.—The House then went into Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Waxrote (Cambridge University), as one of the trustees of the 
British Museum, moved the vote of 75,000/. for salaries and expenses 
connected with that establishment, and entered into all the financial 
| and other details, and especially into the question of opening the Ma- 
| seum at night, which he did not consider practicable, as the employ- 
| ment of gas which it would necessitate would, in the opinion of com- 

petent authorities, damage the collections seriously, besides exposing 

| the building to the usual dangers of fire and explosion. 
Mr. Gregory (Galway County) censured the existing arrangements 
'of the British Museum, and suggested that Mr. Newton’s line of dis- 
| tinction between Pagan art and Christian art should be carried out, 
| the former being retained in the British Museum, and the latter re 
|moved to Kensington. He deprecated any rash and extravagant 
| scheme for building either at Bloomsbury or’ Kensington, and spoke 
|highly of Mr. Oldfield’s plan—the rearrangement of the British 
| Museum—which would save the enormous expense of a removal to 
| Kensington, by arranging the sculptures chronologically, and giving 
up the whole of the second story to the natural history collections. 

Mr. Layarp (Southwark) said what was wanted was the union of 
| all the art collections under one head and one system. We should then 
| have the finest museum in the world. Next session he should move 

a resolution to that. effect. ' 

Mr. Mites (Pontefract) hoped the Government would decide one 
way or the other on the question of the removal to Kensington. He 
also thought the meting ates mont soqpeuss in the evening without 
damage or danger from the employed. 

Wis Onancuses of the Enouaaeeen assured Mr. Layard that the 
Government would endeavour during the recess to lit upon some 
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plan in concert with the trustees by which the condition of the British 
Museum might be rendered more satisfactory. % 

Mr. Watpote replied, in defence of the trustee system, against 
several remarks adverse to it which had been made in the course of 
the debate. 

The vote was then agreed to. ‘ 

The Durham University Bill was passed through Committee, and 
the House adjourned. 

Turspay, JuLy 23. 
House of Lords. 

Satmon Fisuerres Bitt.—Lord Stantey or ALDERLEY moved the 
second reading of this bill, the object of which is to protect the salmon 
fishery from the numerous iinjurious influences to which it was exposed ; 
and in consequence of which salmon had altogether ceased to exist in 
many rivers, and had diminished in others. The bill provided a remedy 

inst the establishment of fixed engines, pollution of water, and 
illegal modes of fishing. It also enacted a closing season of from the 
1st of September to the 1st of February, and made it illegal to offer 
for sale any salmon during that time. 

The Earl of Matmespury, the Earl of Lonspate, and Lord Luay- 
OVER supported the bill, but suggested several slight alterations. 

he bill was then read a second time. 

IrremovaBLe Poor Bitit.—Lord Wopernouser moved the second 
reading of this biil, and stated the anomalies and hardships which it 
proposed to remedy, and denied that it sought to introduce union 
rating with regard to the settled poor, but only to make the area of the 
union the limit within which a residence of three years should make a 
person irremovable. It would not be a sound argument that because 
their Lordships were not prepared to abolish the law of settlement, or 
to adopt a system of union rating, therefore they were not to make 
any amendment which the existing law required. 

ord Lirrorp was convinced, ion the able speech of Lord Wode- 
house, that the bill was the first step, and that not a small one, towards 
a system of general union rating, and he should, therefore, move that 
it be read a second time that day three months. 

The Earl of Devon cordially supported the bill, which he believed 
to be merely a just and equitable extension of the Poor Law Act. The 
necessity for facilitating the circulation of labour had been recognized 
by all political economists, fgom Adam Smith downwards. There 
could be no question that it was of the utmost importance that the 
labourer heal move freely from one part of the country to another, 
according to the fluctuations of demand and remuneration, and that 


after the lapse of several years he should not be liable, in the event of | 


sickness or any accident, to be returned to the distant part of the 


country from which he originally came. He denied that the - 


necessarily led to union rating. 

The Earl of Srrapproxe opposed the bill, as the first step towards 

a oF of union rating. 

ord Repespa.e hoped that Government would not press a bill of 
such great importance at that late period of the session. It would 
seriously affect the value of property throughout the kingdom, in one 
union perhaps increasing the burdens Is. in the pound, and in another 
lessening them by the same amount. This was certainly too violent | 
a settlement of the question, and their Lordships ought not to make | 
such a great change unless convinced of its justice. 

The Duke of Newcast x said that the argument 
in the session to consider this bill, was plausible, but not of any real 
weight. If any subject had ever been t 1oroughly investigated, it was | 
this. Besides the recommendation of the committee of 1858, of which | 
Mr. 8. Estcourt was chairman, and which sat for three successive 
years, their Lordships had, individually as landowners, great oppor- 
tunities of considering the subject. 'T he noble Lord who saad the 
rejec of this bill spoke of this as the first attempt to upset the | 
parochial system of England and to introduce the principle of a union | 
rating. This was not the first attempt to upset the parochial system, 
in any respect whatever, That was done by the acts of 1846 and 1848. 
This ‘bill. carried the principle no further, but only altered certain de- 
tails. The noble Lord spoke of the “fine end of the wedge,” but that 
was introduced by Mr. C. Buller; when the ‘bill of 1848 made the 
assessment for the irremovable poor chargeable to the union, instead 
of the parishes, the principle was initiated of which the noble Lord 
complained. He also believed the effect of the measure would be very 
beneficial, and encourage landowners to build cottages on their pro- 
paw. He hoped the House would pass the bill by a decisive ma- 
jority. 

The Earl of Carnarvon objected to bills being brought up from the 
Lower House so late in the session, and hoped Government would 
not persevere with a measure of such importance. 

_ The House then divided, when there appeared ; for the second read- 
ing, 40; against it, 31. Majority, 9. 
House of Commons. 

Ixtanp Revenve Brir.—At twelve o’clock the House went into 
Committee on this bill, and disposed of a number of the clauses re- 
lating to the Legacy and Succession Duties. 

Pusuic Emptoyment, Inpta.—Colonel Sykes (Aberdeen) rose to 
move a resolution to the effect that British subjects, born in India, 
should be allowed to compete for public employment under the Crown 
upon the same footing as other British subjects, and especially com- 
plained of the exclusion of certain Indian students from a competitive 
examination for the office of Assistant-Surgeon in the Ace army. 
They had been granted tickets of admission, but two days only before 
the e.amination they received a communication from Dr. Gibson to 
the effect that henceforth all employment in Her Majesty’s medical 
service would be for general service, and not local service in India, 
and that in consequence they could not be allowed to compete. Upon 
an appeal made by two of the rejected candidates, it was decided by a 
medical board, consisting of Dr. Gibson, Dr. Liddle, and Sir R. Mar- 
tin, that they were constitutionally unfit for the various climates in 
which they might be called upon to serve. Now, one of these geutle- 
men was three-fourths European, had been sent home in childhood, and 
had spent nine years in Scotland without the smallest inconvenience. 
If natives of India were admitted to compete there was no occasion 
to send them to Canada or other cold climates. It was necessary to 


that it was too late | 





i 
have acclimatized posses as medical officers to the troops in India, 
and the unsuitableness of the Indian constitution for service ig 
northern climates was amere subterfuge. Considering the large sums 
that were spent on education in India, he hoped the House would not 
disappoint the hopes that were raised in the native mind of obtaining 
employment in the public service of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Layarp (Southwark) seconded the motion, which he said was 
one of great importance, as affecting the good faith of this count 
towards the natives of India, who had understood from the Queen’ 
proclamation that there was no qualification as to either race, consti. 
tution, or anything else ; and some of whom had, in consequence, ex. 
pended large sums of money on the preparation of themselves or 
a a 2 for competitive examination, from which they were afterwards 
excluded. 

Mr. T. G. Bartne observed that the latter portion of the proposed 
address was acensure upon the Secretary for War for prohibiting these 
gentlemen from competing for medical appointments in the army, 
This was not a simple peer of employment in India, but these 
son pes were prohibited from competing for general service in the 

ritish army. ith regard to natives of India of native paren 
the Secretary for India in Council had communicated to the Secre' 
of War an opinion “ that natives of India of native ~~ were 
unsuited for general service in the British army ;” and after that opi. 
nion the Secretary for War, acting in the public interest, would not 
have been justified in allowing these gentlemen to compete for general 
service. A similar opinion had been expressed with repard to the 
gentlemen of half Asiatic blood to whom Colonel Sykes had alluded, 

The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

Mr. H. Seymour (Poole), in rising to move a resolution in favour of 
the amendment of the Ecclesiastical Law, enumerated several of the 
scandals of the present system. In two instances ladies h 
held the office of registrars ; in ninety cases the official duties of judges 
and registrar had been discharged by deputy ; seventeen minors, some 
of them as young as three, five, six, and seven years, had been q 
pointed registrars. The expense and delay attendant upon a case in 
the ecclesiastical courts were very great, and the ecclesiastical law 
constituted a system by which 25,000 of the most influential persons 
jin this country were specially governed. If a clergyman became a 
| curse to his parish and a prone F to the Church, there was great diffi. 

culty in effecting his removal. A very short time ago, when it was 
| desired to use the. name of an archbishop in a suit against a clergy- 
/man, the archbishop obtained a bond for 10,000/. to indemnify him for 
|costs before she allowed the use of his name. That was a very 
appear proceeding, and only to be justified by the scandalous state 
of the law. 

Sir G. C. Lewis said he could not maintain that the present state 
of the ecclesiastical law was at all satisfactory, but owing to the great 
number of subjects on which Government were called upon to legislate, 
he could not give any formal pledge as to the introduction of any 





| measure of the description which the honourable gentleman desired. 


Fires 1x Lonpoy.—Mr. Hankey (Peterborough) called the atten- 
tion of the House to the state of the law respecting the yeoweatien of 
fires in the metropolis. Within the district of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works the value of property exposed to danger from fire 
was 600,000,000/. This property was left practically without any mu- 
nicipal regulations whatever for its protection against fire. The fact 


| was almost unexampled. In every continental city, and in — 


Dublin, Liverpool and Manchester, the extinction of fire was provi 
for by municipal arrangements. He hoped Government would take 
the matter into their consideration during the recess. 

Sir G. C. Lewis, without entering into the question of any altera- 
tion of the law, suggested that if those arrangements, which are now 
simply parochial, were combined, and if the persons who are now em- 
ployed by the several parishes were brigaded, the means of extinguish- 
ing fires would be much more efficient than at present. He thanked 
the honourable member for the manner in which he had brought 
the subject under the notice of the House. ; 

Crvit List Penstons.—Mr. Stinuixe (Perthshire) called attention 
to the pensions on the civil list, the system of granting which 
characterized as merely a refuge for the poor relations of wealthy 
families. He also went into the case of the omy granted to Mr. 
Close, and severely censured the conduct of Lord Palmerston with 
reference to it. fn . 

Lord Patmerston defended the selection of recipients for pensions 
which had been made, and entered into some explanations wit 
to Mr. Close. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply for the remainder 
of the sitting, and disposed of a number of votes. 


Wepnespay, JuLy 247TH, 
House of Commons. 

Cavren Rates Law Amenpment Brur.—Mr. Cross (Preston) 
moved that this bill be withdrawn, as he saw no possibility of passing 
it during the present session. : . 

A short discussion then took place, when Sir G. C. Lewis inter- 
posed, and reminded the House that the motion before them was one 
for the discharge of thirty-three orders which stood on that day’s 
papers. The question of church rates had been — discussed 
during the session, and he-+hoped they would not turn the House into 
a mere debating society. 

Cuurcn Rates Commutation Bitt.—Mr. Sotneron Estcourt 
(Wiltshire) said he was commissioned by Mr. Alcock (Surrey) to 
move the withdrawal of this bill. 

The bill was accordingly withdrawn. . ; 

Lace Facrortes Bitt.—The House then went into Committee on 
this bill the clauses of which were agreed to with the out of 
Clause 4, which provided that women, young persons, and children, 
may be employed till half-past five on Saturdays, and Clause 6, which 
enacted that the provisions of the Factory Act regulating the times for 
meals should not apply to Jace factories. | 

Lg two clauses were expunged by majorities of 13 and 10 regpec- 
tively. 

EPISCOPAL anp Carrtuar Estates Act Contrxuance, &c., Brut. 
—Sir G. C. Lewis moved the second reading of this bill. 
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Mr. Hentry (Oxfordshire) called attention to the “beautiful 
hieroglyphic ‘&c.’ attached to the end of its modest title,” by means 
of which matter and substance was introduced into a continuance bill. 

Sir G. C. Lewis was prepared to strike the objectionable clauses 
out in committee, and the bill was read a third time. 

Prosecutions Exrenses Biti.—On the motion for the second 
reading of this bill, Mr. Henry thought it even a worse bill than the 
one they had just been discussing. It empowered Government to 
sanction a higher scale of fees than at present existed, but the dif- 
ference of costs would be borne by the counties. 

Sir G. C. Lewis defended the bill, and a discussion ensued, which 
was adjourned on the arrival of a quarter to six. 

Several bills were forwarded a stage, and the House adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Juty 257TH. 
TTouse of Lords. 

East Invia (Hicu Courts or Jupicature) Brix.—On the motion 
for going into Committee on this bill, 

The Earl of ELtenporoven repeated the apprehensions he enter- 
tained with regard to the working of the measure. He objected to 
the proposed amalgamation of the Sudder Court and the Supreme 
Court, as he believed the judges of the latter would prove too strong 
for the judges of the Sudder, and would have everything their own 
way. But his dislike to the measure was principally grounded upon 
the indefinite power of appointing barristers to the judgeships of those 
high courts proposed by the bill to be given to Government. He did 
not believe there were five, much less twenty-five, men at the whole 
bar who could be safely pointed out as possessing the judicial mind re- 
quisite for these offices. 

Earl De Grey anp Ripon defended the bill. 

Lord Kixcspown approved of the bill, but did not think sufficient 
provision was made for appeals. It might be taken for granted that 
one-half the deeds brought forward by natives were forgeries, and 
nearly all the statements contained in them perjuries. Under this 
state of things the work of trying appeals was very heavy, and he 
thought it would be well if a tribunal were expressly constituted for 
appeals. 

he Lorp-CuanceLtor having replied to Lord Krxespowy, the 
House went into Committee, and a!! the clauses were passed, 

The East India Civil Service Bill was then named through Com- 
mittee, and was reported without amendment. 

Universities Evection Bitt.—On the order for going into com- 
mittee on this bill, the Bishop of Oxroxp objected to the bill. The 
member for a university was intended to represent the university 
itself as an institution, and not the country clergy, to whom this bill 
would transfer the predominance at elections. Besides, the system of 
proxies, which would throw into the hands of a few residents the 
votes of a number of non-residents, which they might cither withdraw 
or present at their option, was very objectionable. 

he Earl of Dexsy thought the argument of the right reverend 
prelate rather contradictory. He objected to the bill because it gave 
undue powers to the non-residents, and also because the proxy system 
it introduced would give too great a power at elections by collecting 
a large number of voting-papers. Ile must remind their Lordships 
that the universities were themselves representatives bodies, and 
among other great interests they represented, was the Established 
Church. The residents might be an important and useful body, but 
they were not the whole body. 

The Bishop of Loxpon opposed the bill, which, he said, would 
enable the county clergy to annihilate the votes of the resident mem- 
bers of the university, 

After some more discussion, the bill was passed through Committee 

The Salmon Fisheries Bill and the Lrremovable Poor Bill also went 
through Committee. 

Other bills were forwarded a stage, and the House adjourned. 


House of Commons. 


On the motion for going into Committec of Supply on the Supple- 
mental Estimates, 

General Peet (Huntingdon) complained of the excess of the ex- 

mditure for the army over that provided for by the Army Estimates. 

here was now a deficiency—after allowing for the savings on some of 
the votes—of 878,394/. 16s. 2d., and he maintained the Government 
were bound to make provision for that expenditure, which they must 
have seen was prospective. 

The Cuance.ior of the ExcueQquer and Mr. T. G. Barine denied 
that the Government had any knowledge that an excess of expenditure 


over the estimates was probable at the time when they introduced | 


those estimates. 

After a short discussion on Sandhurst College, the House went into 
Committee of Supply, and a vote of 75,000/. for civil contingencies 
was proposed, an item of which was one of 644/. 4s. 8d., which Mr. 
Osporne (Liskeard) disapproved of. It would be a dear commission 
at the odd 4s.8d. (A laugh.) “ Si queris monumentum——” (pointing 
round the building). 


It being now ten minutes to four o’clock, the CuarRMAN interrupted 


most, was the lowest sum that the railway cSmpanies would be able 
to raise themselves. The power he asked for was discretionary ; the 
money would be applied to no other purpose but that of assisting the 
railroads, and only so much of the sum asked for would be required as 
was necessary to fill up the deficiency in the 8,000,000/. He proposed 
to raise the loan in the same stock as the previous one, and he must 
say he found no indisposition on the part of the money market to fur- 
nish even more than he required. He had recently asked for 
4,000,000/., and was offered 21,000,000. Te then proposed to make 
a financial statement with regard to India: “The accounts of the 
Indian revenue and expenditure for the year 1859-60, together with 
the regular estimate for 1860-61, had been laid on the table of the 
House, but there was, he was bound to admit, a very considerable 
+ wy between the estimated and the real amounts coming under 
those heads. He found, for example, that the estimated amount of the 
expenditure for 1859-60 was 4@890,000/,; the actual expenditure, 
50,475,0002.; the estimated revenue, 37,796,000/.; the actual revenue, 
39,705,000/.; the anticipated deficit being thus in round numbers 
9,000,000. ; the actual, 10,770,000/,; while the actual income was 
larger than the estimated by about 2,000,000/., and the actual expen- 
diture more than the estimated by about 3,500,000/. That appeared 
to be incredible, but no explanation of the matter had been sent from 
India. An explanation had, however, been written for, and he had 
anticipated that it would be found to consist in the fact that the re- 
ductions made by Mr. Wilson in the military expenditure had not 
been brought into the accounts for the year, and would appear in the 
accounts for the years 1860-61.” After some further cctietinns of 
the apparent discrepancy, he now came to the year 1860-61, the expen- 
diture of which was, in round numbers, 46,000,000/.; the income, 
39,500,000/.; deficit, 6,500,000/.; but, if from that amount were de- 
ducted the sums paid in the shape of compensation for losses incurred 
during the mutiny which did not constitute an annual charge and 
some other items, the actual deficit would be found to be reduced to 
little more more than 5,500,000/—(Mr. H. Seymour: “ Does that 
statement include home charges ?”—‘‘ Yes.”) That being so, the 
committee would at once see that the expenditure for 1859-60 
having been 50,475,000/., and that for 1860-61, 46,000,000/, a 
comparison of the expenditure for the two years showed a re- 
duction in favour of the latter of, in round numbers, 4,400,0002. 

The right honourable Baronet then noticed the charge for guaran- 
teed interest on railways, less traffic receipts, which amounted to 
1,778,0007,, and the other expenditure, on account of the famine, of 
600,0002., both of which items, of course, were not permanent. The 
duty on salt had proved to be highly productive; aud the only duty 





about which apprehensions were entertained was, as usual, that o 
opium. He then stated the reduction which had taken place in the 
military expenditure, The following short paragraph from the last 
financial despatch from India would show the amount of the reduc- 
tion :—“Seventy-seven native regiments will have been broken up since 
1859, and the native army reduced from 284,000 to about 140,000 men. 
Including military police, the reduction of native armed force since 
1859 will not have been less than 200,000 men.” (Jlear, hear.) A 
certain proportion of the soldiers had been absorbed in the police, 
and a considerable number had found employment in various ways. 
He thought that, considering the state of the country, the Govern- 
ment of India had gone quite as far and as rapidly as prudence 
would warrant. In 1858-9 the military expenditure was 24,750,0007, ; 
in 1861-2 it was estimated at 15,500,000/.—showing a reduction since 
1858-9 of no less than 9,250,000/.( Hear, hear.) He had no more to say on 
matters of finance ; but there were certain matters connected with the 
administration of India upon which he wished to make a few remarks, 
First of all, there was the famine. Perhaps the best proof of the 
severity of the pressure was to be found in the price of graitt. It was 
very remarkable that though the famine of 1837-8 was infinitely more 
severe, and infinitely more destructive to human life and cattle, than 
that which recently raged in certain districts in India, the price of 
grain was never so high as it was during the last year. ‘Taking the 
mean of the six districts where the famine was most severe, the average 
highest price of grain in common years was forty and a half seers per 
rupee ; during the famine the same sum purchased only nine seers, 
Then there was the bad state of feeling between the indigo planters 
and the ryots. The cultivation of indigo during the present year 
had ceased to a great extent. There had been attempts to enforce by 
criminal proceedings the performance by the ryots of the contracts 
into which they had entered. A measure had been passed with that 
view; but of course that was only a temporary bill. No doubt the 
indigo planters would lose very largely, and it was natural that they 
should be exceedingly irritated at the present lamentable state of things. 
The Government, however, had done their duty in all cases by holding 
the scales as impartially as possible between the ryots and planters, 





| the cultivation of cotton. 


and he hoped the question would be settled ere long on a satisfactory 
basis. The next point to which he would call attention was one 
which at all times was of the greatest importance, but at the present 
moment was of vital importance to this country and India—he meant 
(Hear, hear.) He need not say that his 
attention had been directed to this subject in former years ; his atten- 


the honourable member in the midst of his quotation by a call of | tion had been constantly directed to it since he held the office he had 


“ Order, order !”” amid the loud laughter of the House. 
The House resumed. “f 


Mr. Osporne (amid much laughter) asked when he would haye an | this country. 


epertenity of going on with his “ cireunspice ?” 
iv 


the honour to fill. Various opinions were entertained as to the ~ 
bility of India to produce cotton in the quantity required by 
His firm conviction was that if proper means 
were taken in India by the Government, and by those in this 


he CHance.1ox of the Excueguer said his honourable friend was | country who were interested in the production of cotton, all co-operat- 


not so oddly situated as a certain Mr. Andrews, who was stopped on | ing together—and it could not be done without—India might be made 
one occasion, not in the middle of a sentence, but in the middle of a} a source of supply which toa very large extent would render this 
word. (Laughter.) He presumed his honourable friend would have | country independent of other supplies. (//ear, hear.) He trusted 


= ~ ange ped of taking up circumspice in the evening, when the | before long that would be the ease. So far as he could make out, the 


er had again left the chair. (Laughter.) 


The sitting was then suspended. 


probable supply of cotton from India this year would be very large— 
Upwards of 620,000 


considerably m excess of any previous supply. 


The House resumed at six o’clock, and went into Committee on | bales had already left India for this country ; from 300,000 to 400,000 


the East India Loan. 

Sir Cuartes Woop moved a resolution empowering Government to 
raise an Indian loan of 5,000,000/., being the difference between the 
sums of 8,000,000/. which would be required this year for the railways 
now in course of construction in India, and 3,000,000/., which, at the 


bales more were expected; so that in all there would be 1,000,000 
bales, or 320,000 more than ever before were received from India, 
After entering into the question of transport for cotton, and alluding 
to the three Indian Bills introduced by Government this session, the 
right honourable Baronet concluded by moving a formal resolution, 
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i i ive power to the Secretary of State by wa Naptes, WeDyespay., 
| ag expedient tq give p ary y way A Bou bon mann, ) sar 0 over by M. Cienatempo, has been daconead 
: ion the House re d shortly afterward at Posilippo. tters and registers containing the names of the confederatiog 
=A Conittes of Supply, wha Renn lieation of the mt of = —_ — . sine § have been seized. ‘Ihe Monsignore and five accom. 
75,000/., for civil contingencies was resumed by Mr. Osborne, who did | *"Ty¢ Naples journals afi a 
not, however, complete his quotation. A conversation ensued, which aan aon Sat Soom eg ~ 
embraced a variety of subjects, though mone 7d bearing on the| The news is confirmed that General Cialdini has ordered the troops to shoot 
series ' ma | to be placed in the House of Commons, and the | only those insurgents who are taken with arms in their hands. 
ouse adjourned. a 
MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnance, Fripay AFTERNooy, 


OsnorneE, Jury 21.—The Queen drove out yesterday, accompanied by Te demand for mon . 
, - : ; ’ : } ey this week has been on a very moderate scale, 
Princess Helena, Princess Louisa, and Prince Leopold, and attended by Lord A. | 14 the rate in the open market has fallen in consequence. Towards 


—_ 22.—Her Majesty and the Royal family walked in the grounds this | the afternoon, however, there was rather an increased inquiry. At the 
morning. Bank the applications have been confined to old customers, who make 

Jury 23.—Her Majesty, accompanied®by the Crown Princess of Prussia and | a rule of never oe Ook, whatever difference there may be be. 
Princess Helena, drove to Ryde yesterday. tween the rates at the Bank and Lombard-street. On the Stock Ex. 

Jury 24—Her Majesty, their Royal Highnesses the Prince Consort, the | change, loans on Government Securities are obtained at 44 per cent. 
Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, and Princess Alice, attended by the The tenders for the Victoria Railway Loan, of 1,000 Boor were 
Countess of Desart, Countess Briihl, Baroness Dobeneck, the Hon. Beatrice | pnened yesterday, when it was found that the total subscribed at, and 
Byng, Count Flirstenstein, Lieutenant-Colonel Obernitz, and Colonel the Hon, A. above 1054, the fixed minimum, was 231,500/. only. The time for 


Se eres Crome belle ne an present | Teceiving subscriptions was then extended until this afternoon, when 


his Royal Highness the Pince Consort, Earl Granville, Viscount Palmerston, Sir further ids were sent in, making the aggregate applied for 1,210,000/, 
G. Grey, the Right Hon. E. Cardwell, Earl St. Germans, Viscount Sydney, and | Some of the lowest of to-day’s tenders will consequently receive only 
Earl Spencer. apro rata allotment. The old bonds were last quoted 105} to 106. 
At the Council, Sir Robert Peel, Bart., was sworn in a Privy Councillor, and| Consols have not materially varied during the week, and this evening 
took his seat at the Board. ; . were quoted nearly the same as last Friday. Indian Scrip has re. 
Viscount Palmerston had an andience of her Majesty. lapsed to 99% to 100, owing to the authority taken by the Indian 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis bad an audience, and received from the Queen the | (jovernment to raise, if wecessary, a further sum of 5,000,000/. for 
seals of the War Department, and delivered up to her Majesty the seals of the | railway purposes, 


Home Department. . ee _ ‘ 
Gir George Gouy hed on andience of her Majesty and gave wp the omls of the The dealings in foreign stocks have been unimportant, and the 
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Duchy of Lancaster. 


Sir George Grey was sworn in Secretary of State, and received the seals of | 1858, in which a further advance has taken place. 


ice. 
The Right Hon, Edward Cardwell had an audience, and received from the 
Queen the Seals of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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STAND 7 
POSTSCRIPT. 
——_—_»————— 
Born Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

In the House of Lords, after a conversation as to the large number of bills 
which had been sent up from the other House so late in the Session, 

Lord Lyvepen asked the Colonial Secretary whether he would state what 
instructions he had given to Sir George Grey respecting the settlement of the 
tribal rights of the natives, and the expenses of the war in the colony of New 
Zealand ? 

The Duke of Newcast x replied that it was impossible to legislate in Down- 
ing-street on the subject of tribal rights; and Sir George Grey had therefore 
been sent out with general instructions. The colony was to pay 5/. for every 
soldier sent out, and to pay all their own military expenses. 

The Lorp-CHANCELLOR then moved that the Lords agree to the amend- 
ments made on the Bankruptcy Bill, as sent down from their Lordships’ House, 
and a protracted debate ensued. 


In the House of Commons there was a morning sitting, at which the Drainage | 
of Lands Bill passed through Committee, and estimates were voted in Committee | 


of Supply. Lord C, Pacer also made a statement as to the fleet, and the prepa- 
ration of iron-plated vessels. On the House resuming in the evening, a discus- 
sion arose as to the expediency of sending out a Consul to Mozambique, in order 
to prevent the slave-trade being carried on upon the Eastern Coast of Africa. 
Lord PALMERSTON closed the debate by briefly recapitulating what the Govern- 
ment had done in its relations with the French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Ame- 
rican Governments for the suppression of the slave-trade. He regretted that 
Cuba still continued to be the great plague-spot of this abominable system, and 
that the traffic was mostly carried on under the American flag. 

Mr. Linpsay originated a short discussion on the grievances of the mercantile 
shipping interest, and elicited a promise from Mr. MiLNER Gipson that remedial 
measures will be introduced next year. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, and a long debate ensued on 
the proposal of a supplemental vote of two millions anda half for the construc- 
tion of iron-cased ships. Lord PALMERSTON, in the course of the debate, stated 


that France could, in the course of the next two years, place at sea sixteen large | 


iron-cased ships and eleven powerful batteries. ‘The vote was agreed to, and the 
remaining votes having been passed, the House will assemble to-day to forward 
business, so that the prorogation may take place on the 6th of August. 





Paris, Fray. 

A despatch received here from Constantinople, dated the 25th inst., announces 
that the Sultan continues to effect reforms. It is proposed to purify the personnel 
of the Mushirs J Medrossalis), and to diminish their privileges and salaries. 
The Council of Justice has been purged and reorganized. 

On the occasion of some religious ceremony which the Sultan’s son went 
through, Namick Pasha made a speech, which produced a good effect. 

The rations allowed to civil functionaries have been stopped. 

In consequence of a complaint from the French Embassy, the Levant Herald 
has been suspended for two months. 

The state of financial affairs was improving. 

According to advices from Mexico, Juarez bad been elected President. His 
reactionary advisers were triumphant. A state of siege has been proclaimed. 

General Degallado was dead. 

The Spanish journals state that perfect tranquillity prevails in San Domingo. 

The Patrie ot this evening says: “ It is said that the Emperor, on leaving 
Vichy, will proceed direct to Chailons.” 





: SuHanonakr, June 2. 
Affairs are tranquil in Pekin and Japan. At Tien-tsin trade is progressing. 
According to the latest accounts Blakesley’s overland party were 1203 miles 

from Shanghae. 
he natives are returning to Hankow, and trade is being resumed. 
Catcutra, JuNE 22. 
Better accounts continue to be received from the famine districts. 
SinGarore, June 21. 
_ The Free Press states that a “‘ seaquake’’ has caused great devastation on the 
island of Simo; 778 persons perished. 


bet tt 
| 


rincipal fluctuations have again been in Turkish Six per Cents. of 
Mexican remains 
without change. Russian descriptions were slightly firmer. 

The shipments of gold to America continue to diminish. On the 
other hand, four Australian gold ships have arrived, bringing an 
aggregate of 438,000/., nearly the Bw. » of. which will probably go 
into the Bank. The total sent there yesterday and to-day was about 
300,0002. 

Consols for Account, 90; India Five per Cents, 993, 993; Bra- 
zilian Five per Cents., 983,994; Mexican, 223,228; Spanish, 48}, 49; 
Russian Three per Cents, 605, 61}; Turkish Six per Cents, 1858, 
674, 673; London and North-Western, 934, 933; Midland, 1213, 122; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1113, 1113; Great Western, 70}, 703; 
South Western, 954, 964 ; South-Kastern, 80}, 81; Great Northe 
108, 109; Caledonian, 4, 100; Eastern Counties, 49, 50; Gran 
Trunk of Canada, 183, 19; East-Indian, 983, 99; Lombardo-Ve- 
netian, } dis. par. ; Illinois Central, 37, 36 dis. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 23. 

Bankrupts.—William Gibb, Southampton, fishmonger—John Wise, Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, victualler—George Turner, New Radford, Nottinghamshire, brewer 
—George Hill, South Milford, Yorkshire, grocer—William Proctor, Leeds, joiner— 
Thomas Wilkins, Leeds, stonemason—Joseph Siddall, Wath-upon-Dearne, York- 

shire, auctioneer —William Porter Walton, Kingston-upon-Hull, corn merchant. 

Scotch Sequestrations.— Marion Ferrie, or Stewart, widow, Lennoxtown, Stirling- 
| Shire, saddler—Alexander Finlayson, sen., Thornliebank, Renfrewshire, grocer— 
Lewis Freedman, Glasgow, manufacturer of stamped embroidery—John Hutcheson 
Bedgar, Glasgow, corn merchant—James Reid, Ayr, grocer—Andrew Walker, 
Inverness, hotel keeper—Robert Milne and William Young Hodge, Dundee, mer- 
chants. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 26. 

Bankrupts.—Walter Stanton Bousfield, Isle of Dogs, late of Grove-lane, Dulwich, 
engineer and trader—John Titchmarsh, Royston, Cambridgeshire, miller and seed 
merchant— John Large, Ufton, Berkshire, cattle and sheep salesman—Albert Arndt, 
Tudor-street, Blackfriars, drysalter and colourman—Abel Pilgrim, Stanley-road, St. 
Thomas’s-square, Hackney, builder and contractor—James Ibbott, Somersham, 
Huntingdonshire, builder—William Thomas Hudson, Brigstock, Northamptonshire, 
surgeon and apothecary—Francis Jeffries Russell, Salisbury, Wilts, linendraper— 
Charles Lowell, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, glass merchant and dealer 
—Jas.Caudwell,Southwell, Nottinghamshire, coal and coke merchant—Jas.Stephens, 
Derby, jeweller and silversmith—Richard Harrison and John Sherratt, St. Helen's, 
Lancaster, builders and timber merchants—Henry Cockman, late of Aldersgate- 
street, oilman, but now of Bexley New Town, Kent,'shopkeeper-—David Bryce, late of 
Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, bookseller and publisher—John Wright, Redditch, 
Worcestershire, grocer, butcher, and timber dealer—Henry Astill, Loughboro 
Leicestershire, ale and porter merchant, oil and colourman, and brush dealer—Tho- 
mas Gourlay, Bradford, Yorkshire, draper—John Whitehead, Sheffield, joiner and 
builder. David Appleyard, Thomas Wigglesworth, John Egerton, and Ebenezer 
Clegg, Leeds, machine makers—John Rhodes, Birkenhead, Cheshire, dealer in coal. 





BIRTHS. 
On the 19th inst., at 48, Ebury-street, the wife of the Hon. C. W. Warner, C.B. 
Hi.M.'s Attorney-General, Trinidad, of a son. 
On the 22nd inst., the Hon. Mrs. Algernon Moreton, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 


| On the 20th inst., at Marylebone Church, by the Rey. Charles Eyre, William Wy- 


brow Robertson, youngest son of the late Major-General Robertson, to Alice Mary, 
daughter of the Kight Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, M.P. ) 
On the 20th inst., at St. John’s. Richmond, by the Rev. J. A. Ross, M.A., vicar of 


| Westwell, Claude Edward Scott, Esq., of the 7th Dragoon Guards, eldest son of Sir 


Claude Scott, Bart., to Maria Selena, second daughter of I. C. Burney, Esq., LL.D, 
of Richmond, and granddaughter of the late Admiral Searle, C.B, 


DEATHS. 
On the 22nd inst., at her residence, Green Park, Rostrevor, Ireland, Juliana, 


Countess of Belmore, aged seventy-seven. E P 
On the 23rd inst., at Tanbridge Court, Godstone, Sir James Cosmo Melvill, 
K.C.B., in the seventieth year of hj age. 





Crystat Patace.—Return for six days, ending Friday, July 26, of the 

number admitted, including season ticket holders, 55,402. : 
A mucu and deservedly esteemed actress, Mrs. Stirling, has recently sustained 
| a heavy, and, in some respects, irreparable loss. She has been robbed of almost 
| every article of her personal jewellery, the value of which was large, while the 
| loss to her is enhanced by the fact of many of them having been gifts. Under 
| these circumstances, it appears to some of Mrs, Stirling’s friends and admirers, 
| that they may, without impropriety or intrusion, take measures for repairing, a3 
fur as it can be repaired, the loss sustained, and at the same time mark their 
regard for this accomplished artiste. It is believed that many will be glad of 
this opportunity of replacing the ornaments lost by Mrs. Stirling, and at the 
sume time showing the regard felt for one whose talents have given them 80 
much pleasure. For this purpose Messrs. Tom Taylor, Charles Manby, and 
Mark Lemon have formed themselves into a committee ; and subscriptions will 

| be received by Mr. Sams, of St. James’s-street, who has kindly consented to act 
as treasurer. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


aomadiaiiegs 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S FAREWELL. 


T is not given to every man as it has been to Lord John 
Russell to deliver a funeral sermon on himself; and we 
may well pardon even a veteran the oratorical failure, in- 
evitable from a position so novel and so perplexing. Yet 
even with this allowance, the speech in which Lord John 
Russell on Tuesday bade farewell to his constituents at 
Guildhall leaves a feeling of disappointment. It was such 
a grand opportunity, and it was so imperfectly seized. The 
speech is good enough in its way, clear, consistent, and full 
of reference to those triumphs of freedom, which the speaker 
has spent a life in the sustained effort to assure. Lord John 
Russell’s weakness is stronger than many men’s strength, 
and of those who heard him at the Guildhall, scarcely 
one but will feel surprised that critics should strive to 
diminish his perfect satisfaction. But to those who only 
read the farewell, there is an evident want, a lack of that 
fire which has too seldom burst through the crust of an 
aristocratic training, but which has never appeared without 
melting the national heart, and moulding the national will. 
Surely on this occasion, if ever, the habitual coldness of the 
statesman might have been laid aside, and have given way to 
that enthusiasm under which alone, and so seldom, our “ lan- 
guid Johnny glows to glorious John.” Even a burst of bearty 
pride would not in English opinion have misbeseemed the 
retiring victor of forty years. In its place we have a cold 
though not humble description of the reforms introduced 
since London elected a Premier as its representative, an 
eulogy of the Free-trade movement in which Lord John 
was not the first, the inevitable reference to 1831, and a 
measured hope that the speaker—who would command the 


fleet now, as far as his confidence is concerned—may prove of 


some further use. 

The truth is, Lord John was embarrassed by his position. 
He was dimly sensible that he was, as he said, “attending 
at his own obsequies,” yet quite unable to realize that it is 
not with an eye to the future that the mourner praises the 
dead. The autobiography in which he might have indulged 
had he been retiring from public life seemed absurd in a man 
who to-morrow might be defending Sardinia from the grasp 
of France, and yet he felt instinctively that one chapter, at 
least, of life was closing on him for ever. Earl Russell may 
be a great statesman still, but he will not be the Lord John 
Russell of popular admiration and respect. It is not as the 
author of twenty reforms that England regards Lord John 
Russell with a respect which has extorted acknowledgment 
from his foes at the moment they are striving to fill up his 
place. Nor is it as the chief author of a revolution which so 
renewed the vitality of the British constitution that, after 
thirty years of full trial, the people frown down the most 
hesitating innovations, that he is now regarded. Sir James 
Graham was equally with him the author of the Reform 
Bill, and the popular love for Sir James Graham is an 
impossible quantity. Lord Brougham did more for internal 
reform than even his whilom colleague, and though the 
public favour exists for Lord Brougham, still it does not 
include perceptible political trust. Lord John Russell, on 
the contrary, might be Premier to-morrow, and confidence 
in his character, if not in his policy, would be as per- 
fect now as in 1831. The respect of the nation is due to 
this, that for forty years Lord John Russell—himself an 
aristocrat by birth, training, and temperament—has stood 
steadfastly forward in the vanguard of human freedom. At 
home, the wildest Chartist has never accused him of betraying 
the liberties of the people. Abroad, every just cause save 
one has found in him a bold and outspoken defender. An 


inveterate conviction, which seems welded into the brains of 


the English aristocracy, that Europe without Austria is im- 
possible, has prevented him from deing justice to the merits 
and sufferings of those continental Whigs the nobles of Hun- 
gary. But with that exception, Lord John has never swerved 
from the one great principle of his life, from the sentiment 
which in England his efforts have helped to make so trium- 
phant that its mere utterance is an annoying platitude. From 
the West Indian slave or the Tuscan Protestant, to the Sultan 
of Turkey and Victor Emanuel, every oppressed man has found 
in him a defender, sometimes strangely cold, but always efli- 
cient, brave, and determined. How brave and how determined, 
it will be for the memoir writer thirty years hence to show. 
The civil courage which faces a clique or defies a favourite, 
breaks with an aristocratic connexion, or risks position to 








front the first onset ofa political mob, is seldom appreciated 
by outsiders. What Lord John Russell must have borne 
from his own class when he defied them in 1831, or when he 
conquered them in 1845, only to see the reward snatched 
from his grasp by a deserter from the enemy, seems light 
to us who have seen his foresight justified by success. But 
all men remember times of national danger. Time after 
time has the national heart, depressed by forebodings or 
wearied by incompetence, been roused and fortified by the 
calm bearing and unflinching resolution of the statesman 
who, having lived through the war of giants, could never fear 
acontinental menace. His last outburst, the confident ac- 
ceptance of war with Russia, did as much to destroy the 
popular belief in Russian invincibility as the events of the 
war itself. The mere fact that we had at least one Minister 
who, understanding fully the magnitude of the struggle, never 
shrank from the risk, cheered the public mind, then gloomy 
not from a sense of fear but a doubt of the energy of its 
rulers. Even now, if England were at war, there is not a man 
in the nation, not one even of those who sneer at a statesman 
grown grey in their service as effete, who would not feel that 
the last man to agree to a treaty less than triumphant would 
be the man who now recommences active life under new cir- 
cumstances in a new scene. It is remembrances such as 
these, the influences of character rather than of acts, which 
have brought to Lord John Russell honour among all Eng- 
lishmen, and this was the one thing to which, even in his 
exceptional attitude as chief mourner by his own corpse, 
Lord John could not possibly allude. And this also was 
the cause why his audience, whose minds supplied the hiatus 
his speech had unavoidably left, quitted the Guildhall full of 
regrets and praise. 

The regret is not the less because his mantle deseends on 
no successor. Lord John Russell founded no school. He 
has left behind him no pupils. No man, when he is gone, 
will be proud of the nickname of Russellite, nor will any 
statesman quote his half-formed ideas as proof positive that 
his successor is treading in the right track. His large public 
following believe in him as few men are believed in in these 
degenerate days, but they will not adopt his name, nor, while 
defending the principles he advocated, will they justify them 
as his. ‘The total want of disciples may be due, in part, to 
defects of personal character, though not to the degree the 
public is apt to imagine. Not his, indeed, 


The wealth to some large natures lent, 
Diviuely lavish, though so oft misspent ;” 


but he is at least as gonial as Sir Robert Peel. It may be 
too, that he is infected with the disease of many Whigs— 
the want of sympathy for youth. It is certain that he has 
brought none forward, that he has supported to the extent 
of his power that singular exclusiveness which is fast turning 
the grandest of our historic parties into a close borough, open 
only to men above fifty, who in a long past age married into 
Whig houses. Even the Whig traditions have in this re- 
spect been outdone, and the crumbs have of late been refused 
to all outside the pale. The party, as such, has not only no 
heirs, but no great hangers on. Burke is poorly replaced 
by Kinglake, and Sheridan would recognize in the Member 
for Liskeard only wit and audacity equal to his own. 

But the true reason for Lord John’s isolation, the cause 
stronger than coldness or exclusiveness, is, we believe, to 
be found in this. He taught no special creed, and had 
no special creed to teach. Ifa follower could retain every 
principle he ever professed, and and apply them to every 
conceivable variety of circumstances, he would still not be a 
Russellite. He would be only a Whig, for that, in fact, is 
all Lord John Russell has ever been. The purity of his 
party principles has completely swamped his individuality. 
He is the last of a great race, of the men who governed 
England, not in obedience to individual theories, or even to 
individual convictions, but to certain traditionary principles 
which fitted every circumstance and provided for almost 
every contingency. Such men have followers, but it is the 
party, not they, who gain disciples. It is too late now ot 
discuss the comparative usefulness of such a system as com- 
pared with personal leadership. An impartial historian will 
probably one day decide that for an emergency a leader per- 
forms best the services which during centuries only an ever 
young party can perform. Whatever the decision, it is, we 
believe, from this cause that Lord John Russell quits the 
House of Commons with the regrets of all England, but 
without one disciple. 
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LORD DERBY’S PROTEGE. 
Fig Derby has the reputation of a great statesman, as 
well as a skilful party leader; and no doubt he some- 
times displays qualities which sustain that reputation. He 
can, at times, strictly subordinate the bias of his party sym- 
pathies to the clear evidence of facts, and the avowed deci- 
sion of the nation ; and at times, also, he seems wholly unable 
so todo. What can be more injurious to his position in the 
country than the course which he adopted this week in 
respect to the Duke of Modena? Actuated, we should con- 
jecture, as much by his dislike of Mr. Gladstone as by any 
sympathy with hisdisreputable client, he has spoken of the Duke 
of Modena in a way which will give the impression through- 
out England that the leader of the Tory party heartily sym- 
athizes with the miserable little despots who ruled in Italy 
™ favour of Austria. No one thinks anything of Lord 
Normanby’s panegyrics. His hallucinations, on this head, 
are peculiar to himself, and are scarcely even shared by Mr. 
Pope Hennessy and Sir G. Beaumont in the House of Com- 
mons. Everyone sees that the wrongs of the Grand-Duke 
of Tuscany,of Modena,and of the Duchessof Parma, have made 
so deep an impression on Lord Normanby’s tender and affec- 
tionate heart that he is a little unhinged on the subject. 
The garlands of grateful praise which he weaves for these 
princely idols are of little more value than poor Ophelia’s 
rosemary and pansies. But no one can feel anything but 
pity for him as he goes about singing: 
“For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. 
And will he not come again ? 
Will he not come again ? 
No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come again.” 

We do not say we should be much grieved if our gentle 

political Ophelia, 

“On the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang,” 

should, with “ her weedy trophies,” disappear in the “ weep- 
ing brook” and be politically drowned. But we should feel 
no vindictive joy, only that gentle regret with which men say 
to each other at a funeral, that, after all, the prolongation 
of so melancholy a career was “ scarcely desirable, though it 
cannot but be a shock when the end comes.” But it is quite 
a different matter when Lord Derby takes up the tale, and 
assures us that the Duke of Modena writes like a man “ con- 
scious of the rectitude of his own conduct,” and feeling that 
he has been “unjustly accused by the minister of a friendly 
sovereign.”” Lord Derby should be more careful to restrain 
the party impulses which impel him to avail himself of every 
reasonable opportunity to attack the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He has been a little rash, we would submit, in 
his defence of this “unfortunate and injured sovereign” as 
he calls the ex-Duke of Modena, and is not likely to in- 
crease his influence in the country by the line he has taken. 
Let us see whether Mr. Gladstone has indeed substantially 
calumniated him, though he was mistaken as to the single 
fact of Granaj’s execution. 

That the Duke of Modena was one of the most mischievous 
if not unprincipled of the many tools in the hands of Austria, 
Lord Derby would not perhaps deny. The savage detesta- 
tion with which he regarded the policy of the Western 
Powers at the time of the Crimean war, is, no doubt, fresh 
in his mind. Lord Derby would not, perhaps, think worse 
of the Duke of Modena for taking a very different view of 
the Emperor of the French from that taken by his own 
Government, and speaking of Louis Napoleon in letters to 
his Minister which have been long known in England, and | 
the authenticity of which were carefully verified, as “ that 
brigand.” ‘This was imprudent and presumptuous, but 
nothing worse. Lord Derby would perhaps say the same of 
the famous letter to “dear Forni,” on the arrival of the tele- 

rams announcing the fall of Sebastopol, though this did 
include somewhat coarse reflections on England also. Our 
readers will scarcely have forgotten its opening sentences, 
which ran thus : 

** September 11, 1855, 

“ Dear Fornt,—I answer a few words to yours of yester- 
day, which brought me the two sad telegraphic despatches 
relating to the Crimea. In this world, but only in this 
world, blackguards (i birbi) can triumph, and usually do 
triumph. For the rest, I believe that the Western Powers are 
at the highest point of their glory. Henceforward, as after 
the burning of Moscow, things will turn, if it pleases God, 





‘\tionary excitement, and for redoubled insolence from the 
Western Powers. Austria is paralyzed, and this is the mogt 
fatal thing to us.” 

No doubt Lord Derby would say, and say with truth, that 
though these letters, the authenticity of which has never 
been doubted, sufficiently established the savage malevolence 
with which the Dukeregarded France and England, they do not 
do much to establish the graver accusation which Mr. Glad. 
stone brought against the Grand-Ducal Government. We 
admit this most willingly, and refer to the letters themselves 
only to show that this noble exile has at least very little 
claim on English tenderness, though he has, of course, the 
common right of every man to be spoken of truly. 

But now as to the details of the Duke’s Government, 
what is really known of them? Lord Normanby’s attempt 
to cast discredit on the documents issued by the Provisional 
Government at Modena, after the Duke’s flight, which he ad- 
mits that he has never seen, will deceive no one. It is not 
dishonest in poor Lord Normanby, but it is,as we have said, 
an hallucination. No competent person has ever had an 
doubt that the State papers published by the Modena Com. 
mission are perfectly trustworthy. So far as they consist 
of Ducal rescripts, signed by the Duke’s own hand, forgery 
is out of the question. Now, what is established by documents 
with the Duke’s own signature? First, that he frequently 
wrote to the judges in the courts of justice, finding fault 
with them for passing sentence without first referring it 
to his private judgment. “ I am nauseated,” he writes on one 
occasion, “ with your leniency.” He is disgusted that they 
allow sentences to be passed without taking his own decision, 
orders three such cases to be sent back for revision, 
merely on this ground, and insists that in future he shall be 
consulted before the sentence is passed. There is one case, 
established beyond a doubt, in which a father had denounced 
his own son for political plots. The court had found no 
evidence of these plots, and had inflicted a fine upon the 
father for what he had done. The Duke is indignant at the 
result. The father, he says, was attached to the Modenese 
Government, and the son was not, or not known to be so. 
Either, then, he argues with charming logic, the charge was 
true, in which case the father had done a service to the 
state ; or it was false, but well-intentioned, and therefore 
ought not to have been punished. Is this “ unfortunate and 
injured sovereign” one who deserves Lord Derby’s tender 
compassion ? 

Again, it is proved by the Duke’s own writing, that on 
occasion of a little riot that had taken place in the streets, 
when asoldier of the Duke’s had hesitated to draw his sword, 
the Duke is again disgusted at this pusillanimity. He records 
his wish that a soldier should always draw his sword in his 
own defence, assigning as a reason that a soldier’s wounds 
ought always to cost the population dear. 

Again, Lord Derby, implicitly relying on Lord Nor- 
manby, assumes that Mr. Gladstone’s information as to 
the rescript of the Duke of Modena with regard to the re- 
establishment of martial law in 1857, is incorrect. The 
truth is just this: A rescript of the Duke’s, bearing date 30th 
September, 1857, is published, reciting that the state of siege 
had been raised in Carrara a few months prievously in 1856, 
that the results had been injurious, and that it was necessary 
to reestablish it. He therefore reinstates martial law under 
the same conditions under which it had been established in 
1854, appointing Major Wiederkern (an Austrian officer) 
the head of the military commission, and Major Gentilly (a 
Croatian by birth) judge-advocate. The soldiers at that 
time occupying Carrara were Austrian. This military com- 
mission was to try not only all future offences against the 
State and the person, and all violent crimes, but was to decide 
on the pending cases of crimes committed before the appoint- 
ment of this commission. It was to judge according to the 
well-known Legge Stataria; a punishment of death when 
decided upon was to be inflicted within twenty-four hours. So 
says the rescript. Inthe October following, another rescript 
by the Duke recites that as further powers (habilitazioni) 
were desired by Wiederkern, he gives him power, in case the 
inhabitants of Carrara refuse to pay expenses, to obtain pay- 
ment by any means he pleases; secondly, punishment of 
death may be inflicted on youths under eighteen years of 
age ; thirdly, the evidence of two soldiers—and the soldiers, 
be it remembered, were chiefly Austrian—was to be taken 
as full evidence. It is said—truly, we believe—that only five 
capital sentences were actually executed during the ten years 
of this amiable man’s reign. But there are worse things 
than capital sentences. In that small duchy of about half a 





to their ruin. Meanwhile, we are to be prepared for revolu- 


million of population, the number of sentences to the galleys 
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was very large, we believe about four hundred and seventy, 
in the same period, and torture was also inflicted. Such 
js the amiable and “injured” sovereign whom Lord Derby 
pities so much. Does he wish it to be supposed that a 
ruler whose great object it is to reduce the attendance at 
the universities, to urge on his judges to greater severity, 
to incite his soldiers to draw their swords, on trifling pro- 
yocation, on the people, and to encourage fathers to “ inform” 
against their sons, should be exempt from all attack in our 
public assemblies, when the noble King of Piedmont is 
freely reviled there by all who envy his success? If he does, 
we regret that the Tory party should have so unworthy a 
leader. 








THE MODERN ULYSSES. 

HE Sirens of South Lancashire have failed in attracting 
Mr. Gladstone by their song; and he sails by safely to 

his Penelope, stopping his ears lest he should be charmed. 
He has found his first love, surrounded by her suitors, and 
interested in the discussion of their respective merits. For 
the moment the question is settled by the arrival of the one 
claimant, whose rights are incontestably paramount ; and 
Penelope, half faithful, half perplexed, prepares to weleome 
her truant with a smile and with a sigh. Her matrimonial 
destinies, however, are of litt!e consequence, except so far as 
they affect the fortunes of Ulysses. It is far from our wish to 
disparage the dignity of the most ecclesiastical constituency 
in the world. 
more importance than even the question whether Oxford is 
to be suited with a congenial representative or no. She 
would lose in him an orator and a statesman, whose abilities 
confer distinction even on a University seat. But there are 
others who are better able to fill his place in Oxford, than 
they would be to fill it in some wide sphere. There are 
Churchmen sound enough, and scholars ripe enough, to 
satisfy the clerical minds of that large section of the consti- 
tuency whose political opinions are the growth of a classical 
training and a secluded life. 
genius suflicient to appease the exacting requirements even 
of those who flock from every quarter of England, each time 


the contest is renewed, to support the profound claims of 


the candidates of the Carlton Club and the National Society. 
There are Liberal Conservatives of the chameleon order, who 
unite in themselves the graceful inconsistencies, the refined 
foibles, and the gorgeous subtleties that Oxford loves, who 
would be fully capable of fulfilling the hopes reposed in 
them by their supporters, and of shining so as at once 
to bewilder and to please. Oxford never could be unable to 
satisfy the majority of her own electoral body, and more than 
this is hardly to be expected from her just at present. The 
regret which she would feel at the loss of Mr. Gladstone 
would be rather the fruit of a mortified vanity than of a 
broken heart. Pénclope pourrait bien se consoler du départ 
d’ Ulysse. 

The fates reserve, it is to be hoped, for Mr. Gladstone, a 
greater destiny than that which would fulfil the ordinary 
dreams of men, orators, or scholars, or ecclesiastics. It is 
not without some slight feeling of regret that we learn that 
he has determined to return to Oxford after all. Oxford has 
claims, no doubt, upon the gratitude of her erratic son. It is 
not every electoral body that would consent to sit by pa- 
tiently and watch the luminous flight of the most brilliant 
of political meteors. Since the time when Mr. Gladstone 
began to represent the University, he has by turns offended 
and perplexed every section of his friends. He has left and 
joined Ministries with a fitfulness that was enough to aston- 
ish his firmest adherents. He has trembled on the verge 
of Conservatism, and he has plunged freely at intervals in 
the waters of Manchester. He has taken office under Pal- 
merston ; he has been a political enemy of Lord Derby ; he 
has spoken for rotten boroughs; he has sat in the tents and 
at the feet of Bright. In spite of performances so brilliant, 
and apparently so inconsistent—thanks partly to the order of 
his talent, and partly to the ‘Themistoclean votes which he has 
consistently received from the Liberals of Oxford—he has 
hitherto been forgiven. The spirit of the place is for him, 
Oxford admires in her member what she is accustomed to 
admire in herself. She is not displeased or estranged by 
being required to approve of a changing, uncertain light. 
The liberalism of a liberal education, united to the conserva- 
tism of habit and of class; generous impulses in the direction 
of freedom and justice, combined with occasional prejudices 


against the untried and the unknown; sympathy with the | 


instincts of the age, and at times a wayward reaction in 
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But the future career of Mr. Gladstone is of 


There are Conservatives of 
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favour of what is gone,—such is the combination which she 
loves. If Mr. Gladstone is to be always the Mr. Gladstone 
of past years, he is right in deciding to remain in his present 
seat. In spite of his passing flirtation with South Lanca- 
shire, and his University’s temporary admiration of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, all may be as it has been, and Ulysses may 
settle down to a life of domestic storm and sunshine with his 
earliest love. 

We are far from saying that this ought to be the case. 
That Mr. Gladstone was right in refusing at a moment's 
notice to desert his old constituency, none who estimate 
rightly the claims of good feeling, of courtesy, and in some 
measure of gratitude, will be willing to deny. But sincere 
Liberals, who look forward with confidence into future years, 
will feel that the time must come when Mr. Gladstone is 
definitely to choose between greatness and Oxford. Oxford, 
herself, will not permit him, while he remains ber member, 
to stir another step in the direction in which lie his hopes— 
if he ever hopes—to be a consummate statesman. Like the 
enchantress of the legend, she has woven her Merlin in a 
magic circle of waved arms and muttered spells, and forbidden 
him to move from the perilous and shifting ground on which 
he stands. Will she succeed, or will he snap the charm, by 
that exercise of resolute energy which a man always needs 
who is about to break with the past? He has only to dare 
in order to be great. It would require no witch to draw the 
curtain upon the triple honours which await him, if he 
abandons the crotchets, the vagaries, and the sentimentalities 
which have marked his political career, and flings himself 
boldly into the eause of Liberalism, the only cause now 
worthy of his powers. He has been an ornament of the 
House of Commons long enough; and it is time that he 
should jearn that he may be more. There are unmistakable 
symptoms of the break up of the old traditional groups which 
have exercised a salutary and important influence on the 
history of the last thirty years. Lord John Russell is already 
retiring to the nectar and the noiseless council-chambers of 
a political Olympus. Lord Palmerston remains, and let us 
hope will long remain, a champion in Parliament; but he 
cannot for ever monopolize the leadership of a party which 
will soon require younger chiefs. The Liberal ship for an 
iustant scems likely to fall to pieces, and the only question 
is who is likely to float safely off on the largest portion of 
the wreck. Mr. Gladstone has a future before him if he 
knows how to take what is ready to his hand, There is no- 
body in the House of Commons who can be to the Liberal 
cause what he might have been, and may still perhaps 
become. 

Jt is therefore almost to be hoped, in spite of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s answer to the South Lancashire deputation, in which, 
indeed, it is not diflicult to detect a shade of hesitation, that 
he will take an early opportunity of altering his situation. 
| England is waiting to hear him firea gun in the direction of 
|his Alma Mater and hoist the Liberal flag. There isa general 
feeling that the time has come for a mutual and happy sepa- 
ration. If Mr. Gladstone is a Liberal at heart, his position 
is adelusive one as regards Oxford herself. Lf, indeed, Alma 
| Mater were, or could become, a different place, it would be 
lanother matter. But those who know Oxford best, know 
that, though in some respect she is not intolerant, she is not, 
nor can be for many years, distinctly Liberal. This being 
so, Mr. Gladstone, if he decides on playing the part to which 
| fortune seems to call him, should be free. Much as he has 
' done, he has far more to do, and his most important years 
‘are yet to come. Let him leave Ithaca and Penelope to a 
less adventurous mind, and start off whither the gods invite 
There are those to whose care he ean honestly confide 








} am. 
|his University. The new Solicitor-General is a distinguished 
|‘Telemachus, has been trained upon maxims of the same 
| ise Mentor, is a favourite of the same divinity, and is all the 
} more likely to represent Oxford thoroughly for not being a 

more daring politician, Ulysses has other worlds to discover 
| before manhood fails him, and new expeditions to undertake. 
| Let Telemachus remain and let Ulysses go : 

aa P 


“This is my son, my own Sclemachus, 
To whom | leave the s¢ ptre and Lhe isle, 
Most blameless is he, decent not to fail 
In offices of picty, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods 
When L am gor He works his work—lI mine. 





oa a oe Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows, for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 


Of all the western stars, before I die.” 
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THE AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 


A CAREFUL perusal of the files of American newspapers 
—not in itself a very improving a awaken 
the reader to a fact too little appreciated in England. This 
is the existence in the United States of a very peculiar and 
very repulsive form of aristocracy, an aristocracy of local 
olitical notabilities. "We are not speaking of course of the 
higher oliticians, whose opinions influence the nation as 
those of a Cabinet Minister might influence England, but of 
local magnates, men whose influence is identical in all but 
permanence with that of an English aristocrat, whose perso- 
nal adhesion to a party is matter of concern, who must 
always be treated with deference whatever their characters, 
whose influence over local patronage is unbounded, and who 
can and do ensure promotion, protection, and political 
good things generally for their intimates and relatives. 
America is the land of equality, but for all that a clever 
American partisan could check off thirty or forty men whose 
“ influence ” if combined would be at least as great as that 
of any Whig clique in England in the days when Whig 
cliques were all important. Some of these men are politi- 
cians whom a district has been accustomed to trust, and 
their influence is perhaps the least objectionable of all. It 
is like the “influence” of Mr. Roebuck in Sheffield, or Mr. 
Hume in Montrose. But they are not all politicians. Many 
derive their weight from their wealth, just as much as a ter- 
ritorial magnate in an English county. The weight is not, 
it is true, acquired in quite the same way, but it springs 
from the same source. Out of the South mere extent of 
ownership is no guarantee for influence, but wealth, if it 
either comprises the control of large masses of labourers, or 
is spent on occasion to secure such, is of vast importance. 
The adhesion, for instance, of Mr. Vanderbilt—Commodore 
Vanderbilt, as the Americans call him—is worth more than 
that of any thousand humbler individuals. It matters quite 
as much whether Mr. Vanderbilt approves Mr. Seward, as 
whether a Lord Lonsdale approves Lord John Russell. The 
arrest of Mr. Ross Winans of Baltimore was quite an event, 
and was supposed to indicate ultra-decision of purpose, 
simply because Mr. Ross Winans is rich enough to pay a 
Baltimore mob to do his behest. One “ influential” man 
in New York raises a regiment, and the President has to 
think not only whether he wants the regiment, but whether 
he can afford to offend Mr. Sickles. Mr. Bell goes off 
to the South, and that is regarded as a “great blow,” 
quite as great as Sir John Ramsden’s desertion is to the 
higs. A militia general gets himself and his followers into 

a scrape, but, says the correspondent of the Morning Post, 
he is connected with Colonel Blair, whose political influence 
is too great for the President to punish his satellite. One 
remembers that a Grey who made a mistake has once or 
twice had absolution for much the same reasons. Half the 
odd crew appointed to command the volunteers, and with 
whom General Scott is so irate, are appointed for reasons 
identical with those which direct a Premier to the choice of 
a colonel of yeomanry or a lord-lieutenant. None of them 
can control or guide a party, however small, scattered 
throughout the nation, as, for instance, Lord Shaftesbury 
guides a separate party in England. But each can ensure 
the adhesion of a local constituency, sometimes small, but 
not unfrequently comprehending an entire State. The lists 
are not a little curious. One man is appointed a major be- 
cause he helped to “carry” Pennsylvania; another, because 
he is a relative of the Secretary of State. The action of an 
individual of this class who joins a particular movement is | 
carefully ener and his speech printed as a sign of the 
success or defeat which is at hand. So thoroughly, indeed, 
is personal influence recognized, that the advocates of com- 
promise ey assert that their chances depend, not on this 
or that change of opinion, but on the adhesion of some 
twenty men. There are few appointments to be given in 
America of great pecuniary value, but contracts, both for the 
Federal and State Governments, are notoriously always 
allotted to men connected with “ powerful” local politicians. 
It is the same in military affairs. The success of an effort 
to raise a regiment depends simply on the influence of him 
who raises it. Inthe West especially, there are men who can 
always raise troops fora tolerably popular cause, who have, in 
fact, followings bound personally to themselves. In Texas, 
for example, General Houston, on the strength of such 
a following, resisted the Convention. He represented no 
opinion at all, was just as much a Secessionist as those who 
dismissed him, but it was known that an order for his arrest 


Missouri, and Kentucky, the action of the States is real] 
governed by that of about six men, of whom Senator John- 
son, Mr. Crittenden, and General Lyon are the most pro- 
minent., We do not say that they could carry their States 
into a course of action directly opposed to the principles of 
their followers, any more than the Duke of Northumberland 
could return a Catholic for his county, or the Marquis of 
Westminster induce Middlesex to approve a Foreign Assassi- 
nation Bill. But within certain limits these men, a few 
politicians by trade, a few partisan leaders, and a few bank 
directors, and great employers of labour, are just as powerful 
as the English aristocracy. They could not any more than 
the rival class in England directly defeat public opinion, but 
they could modify it most materially. They could not de. 
cide the people, for example, in favour of compromise as 
opposed to war, but compromise once endurable they could 
undoubtedly carry one compromise rather than another, 
Above all, they can, and do, perform the only really injurious 
function of the English aristocracy, i.e. shelter their friends 
from the punishment of incompetence. It was this class 
who, at the beginning of the war, made the action of the 
North—till they were overborne by the silent millions they 
usually mislead—so half-hearted and unwise ; it is this class 
who nominate the “ Generals” who blunder so sadly, and 
but that they cannot dispense with General Scott, would 
keep them at the head of the armies ; and it is this class who, 
the instant the excitement dies away, will rule the negotia- 
tions on which the future career of the Republic must be 
based. America has an aristocracy just as much as England, 
with one remarkable difference: the English aristocrat is 
trained to strive for leadership in a nation, not in a district; 
to attract a party, not a personal connexion ; and has nothing 
to gain for himself except through the general prosperity of 
the State. The dignity of England adds directly to the 
dignity of a Duke of Bedford ; the dignity of the North adds 
very little to the position of Mr. Sickles. 


THE AUSTRIAN ULTIMATUM. 

6¢ fF CANNOT think,” said an old gentleman to his lawyer, 

“‘ why I should have so many suits to bring. People 
are very unreasonable. I never want anything except to 
have my own way.” That is precisely the position of the 
Austrian Government. It is evident in every line of the 
official reply to the Diet, that the good Emperor thinks him- 
self a pattern of moderation. He sanctions all the laws of 
1848 which lower the nobles, or remove limits to the choice 
of the Crown, or abolish exemptions from liability to the 
tax-gatherer, or subject everybody to the conscription, or 
place the suffrage in the hands of the ignorant, or do any- 
thing else tending to add to the strength of the executive. 
He only demurs to the laws which limit the prerogative, or 
interfere with his system of playing one race against another 
whenever that simple device seems expedient to the throne. 
Hungary, moreover, shall retain to the full her autonomy, 
which shall even be strengthened. That is, the free Diet, 
a Parliament of a thousand years, shall have full right to tax 
the people for the repair of roads, or to pass by-laws, or to make 
municipal regulations, or do anything an English quarter 
sessions or an American municipality might justifiably do. 
Having made these enormous concessions, the Emperor only 
asks for absolute unity in diplomacy, military affairs, and 
finance. Hungary is to be represented abroad by Austrians, 
to be taxed by Austrian financiers on Austrian principles, for 
Austrian purposes, and to give her soldiers at Austrian dis- 
cretion up to the Austrian discipline, to be expended in Aus- 
trian wars, fomented, carried on, and ended by Austrian di- 
plomacy. If those trifles are conceded, the Emperor will 
“keep in view” the national wish that people who opposed 
him should be forgiven, and will graciously allow himself to 
be crowned. The Diet is directed to prepare laws to carry 
out those desires, and the good Emperor, satisfied of his own 
moderation, betakes himself to his more regular occupation of 
riveting nails in the coffin of Venetia. He only wants his 
own Way. 
Anything more absurdly insufficient was never offered in 
the shape of a concession to a free people. It would be 
illusory even if offered to Bohemia, a province without his- 
toric rights, but to Hungary, a separate kingdom asking only 
that her constitution of a thousand years may be left un- 
violated, the offer is almost an insult. It is worse than the 
offer of absolute amalgamation on recorded terms. Hungary 
might, if she could trust her rulers, stand upon them, and 
from that basis advance side by side with the Austrians 
towards constitutional freedom. But she is now asked to 








would be resisted by his “friends” in arms. In Tennessee, 


destroy her old constitution without even a hope for the 
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future to aid her in bearing the present discontent. Hun- 

ry, it must always be remembered, asks nothing except 
that constitution which is admitted to be her own. She de- 
mands no new concessions, threatens no prerogative rights, 
refuses nothing her King has a constitutional right to re- 
uire. She simply demands not to be absorbed into an allied 
country without her own consent. The Emperor, who is 
supposed by Europe to be yielding, merely intimates his 
illingness to take half of that to any of which he has no right 
at all. He is a knacker who tells the unlucky horse he will 
Jet him live, and only takes his hide, two of his legs, an 


. eye, and another bone or two, and then accuses the kick- 


ing brute of want of political moderation. Moderation is a 
grand quality, but there is no such thing as detending a half 
of one’s life, or giving up a quarter of one’s eyesight, or com- 
romising matters for a third of one’s hearing. These things 
are in their nature indivisible, and so is a constitution. 
Hungary is asked to give up all that makes her existence 
a reality, and content herself with acknowledgment as a 
geographical atom. Yor it must not be forgotten that the 
concessions refused include all those which could serve as 
securities for the remainder. Mistress of her own army, 
Hungary could at any time prevent an invasion of her rights. 
With control of her own finance, she could at any time 
unish such an aggression by withholding the supplies. This 


tion of the nominal parliamentary chief of a public office in 
this country. He knows what amount of previous informa- 
tion is requisite, what is not requisite; where it is desirable 
that he should interfere, and where it is desirable that he 
should refrain from interfering. He knows how to avoid 
the fussy minuteness of some of his contemporaries, and the 
puzzled inactiveness of others. He knows that he will never 
do anything which he does not understand. He may feel 
tolerably sure that he will do little that is not necessary. 
With skilled subordinates, such as abound in the great de- 
partments of this country, a man of self-assured discretion 
may be excused for entirely believing that he can avoid 
blunders which the public will discover; that he will do 
nothing for which he has not a fair producible reason ; that 
he will not be disgracefully worsted in the most searching 
parliamentary debate. 

And if these were the only tests to which Sir G. Lewis 
was about to be exposed, we should entirely agree with him. 
What Byron said of Peel at Harrow is true under all ordi- 
nary circumstances of Sir George at Westminster, “ He is 
sure to be out of scrapes.” As long as peace is preserved 
we do not doubt that his trained good sense will be entirely 
adequate to every probable demand upon it. He may, 
perhaps, move a smile by describing some ordinary military 
matters in language more scholarlike than is wholly requi- 





is exactly what the Austrian Cabinet so vividly apprehend. | site. We may imagine that he will tell the House that in 
With the Hungarian troops cantoned as at present in the|the present day “success in war does not depend upon the 
midst of hostile populations, and a distinct right to levy | valour of individual men, but on the preponderance of ap- 
taxes, instead of, as at present, the mere power to extract | propriate combustibles,” and possibly he may confirm the pro- 


them, violations of the new constitution might pass without 
serious protest. Suppose the Reichsrath, for example, passed 
alaw making German the only tongue of the Austrian Em- 
pire, a law those worthy professors might think essential to 
civilization, how is Hungary to resist? It is not a local 
question, but one which concerns all the provinces alike, and 
is, therefore, beyond the competence of the Diet. The taxes 
are voted by the Reichsrath, the army is controlled by the 
Reichsrath, and resistance even of the passive sort will be 
rebellion against an authority formally acknowledged by the 
Hungarians. 

The ultimatum must be rejected, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Emperor’s advisers expected any other result. 
Indeed, he had been warned by the resignation of Baron 
Vay of the feeling with which his rescript would be received. 
His persistence under these circumstances indicates trust in 
Hungarian weakness, and to men who reckon their oppo- 
nents only by the bayonets they can bring into the field, 
that trust must seem well justified. The Hungarians, un- 
less driven to despair by military outrage, cannot yet revolt. 
Italy is not ready, the Hungarian troops are scattered and 
surrounded, the country is filled with non- Hungarian soldiers, 
Croatia has voted, by 137 to 3, for her separate adminis- 
tration, and Transylvania has a habit of obedience even 
oppression will not break. There is nothing for it but pas- 
sive resistance, a calm steady refusal to do anything not 
enforced by military violence. This, it is said, is the Hun- 





position that “ five squadrous are commonly superior to four” 
by a reference to the “authority of Jomini,” and a learned 
citation from “The Authentic Memoirs of the Archduke 
Charles ;” but these are venial trifles. As long as the 
horizon is decently fair, as long as Parliament is the only 
tribunal to be feared, Sir George will never fail. 

But are the same qualities required for a War Minister as 
for a Peace Minister, or, to speak more accurately, should we 
choose our War Minister with exclusive reference to the 
ordinary administration of military matters in time of 
peace, and with no reference whatever to their admini- 
stration in time of war? Or, if we admit that the possible 
contingency of real hostilities is to be at all regarded, can it 
be said that Sir George would move quick enough to meet 
their requirements? The present Government does not look 
likely to last; still it may last, for far weaker Govern- 
ments have before now lasted for many years. In the 
course of that period of time it is a grave possibility 
that we may have a serious war. Is Sir George Lewis 
the man to manage anything which, above all things, needs 
to be managed quickly? ‘Time, as Napoleon tells us, and 
as our own sense might tell us, if he had never existed, 
is the essence of military matters; while you are thinking 
you are beaten, and it is hopeless, even in Parliament, to 
contend that you were not beaten. The influence of fact upon 

ublic opinion is very great, and the most ingenious arguer, 


P : 
| who has really been slow enough to afford the enemy a de- 


garian resolve. The Diet will sit passively till forcibly dis-|cisive advantage, cannot hope to convince the mass of 


solved. 
tests till the members are driven out of their halls. 
conscripts will be only sent when seized, and the taxes 
only paid in presence of military compulsion. 


Hun- | 


The county committees will continue their pro-| mankind that he was not too slow. Is it not just possible 
The | 
| French were at Dover, might there not be some such con- 


that Sir George Lewis might be too slow? Suppose the 


versation as this between the Secretary for War and his 


gary will wait, and her waiting implies the paralysis | Grace at the head of the Horse Guards: 


of the Austrian empire. 


A kingdom full of men whose | 


Duke or CampripcGe (a little excited): You've heard 


hate has risen to the Italian point, will need an army for| about the Emperor ? 


its garrison, and another to put down local outbreaks. Taxes 
steadily refused cost more to collect than they are worth, and 


Sin George : Two telegrams have reached this department 


| stating, in terms more or less identical, that he has iavaded 
' 


the Austrian treasury is in no position to wait till a more | this country. 


complaisant temper has returned. 


sistance weaken the Imperial authority, until at last, at the 
first external shock, the Austrian Government will find that 
in Hungary, as in Italy, it has not a subject who is not an 
open foe. And all this might have been so easily avoided. 
After all that the Austrian advocates have said, the Emperor 
might have worn the two crowns as easily and securely as 
the English monarchs once wore three. 1t is Austria which 
prefers Hungary as a hostile subject to Hungary as an in- 
dissoluble ally. 





PEACE IN WAR. 


IR G. Lewis has confidence in his caution. Many 
people are afraid that he may fail in administering the 
War Office, but he will not. He knows, perhaps, with more 
precision than any other public man, what is the exact posi- 


Day by day incessant | 
outrage will deepen the popular hatred, and incessant re- | 
| Queen ? 





Dvxe: But what do you mean to do ? 

Sin Groner: Has any intimation been given to the 
It is proper that she should have the intelligence 
of an event which may prove important to her. 

Dvuxe: I sent a “ fellow” to Windsor. 

Sm Grorce: But an official communication might have 
more weight. I will prepare a document. 

Duxe: How about the City ? The Lord Mayor is talking 
about that. 

Sir Gzorazt; As your Grace is well aware, the City of 
London is only one of the many metropolitan districts, and 
its chief magistrate, who is always defective in information, 
and sometimes defective in intelligence, is seldom a person 
who is competent to converse instructively upon military 
conjunctures of extreme complication. 

Dvuxe. And about resisting the enemy ? 

Str Georer. This department shall at once take it into 
consideration ; and if you will direct Sir Richard Airey, or 
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any other officer of eminence, to prepare a detailed plan, it| millions, of which the companies will provide three. Th 
shall receive my most attentive perusal. It might be well] may furnish the remainder, but they also may not, and as fe 
to have several plans. the alternative is the easy one of leaving the State to gy me 
Doe. I'll go. their work, they have not much inducement either for zeq] wa 
Sir Groner. Staya minute. As it isa possible contingency | or self-denial. If they do not, Government must, so Sip as 
that we may be compelled by the French to retire into} Charles Wood takes power to borrow five millions wheneyey co 
Wales, it may be well to inquire whether there is suitable] he likes and in any proportions he likes, a power which, to ‘ 
accommodation for the records and vouchers of this depart-| begin with, will keep the Indian loans down at par for the me 
ment. remainder of the year. And so the cycle is complete, Indig 
Dvxz (outside). Hang it; Palmerston was right. Lewis ’ll| is to be prosperous at the end of the year, and, on the by 
keep his head. So he will; and he will lose the country. strength of the prosperity, Sir Charles, who has just bor. ton 
Seriously it is very certain that Sir George Lewis is a] rowed four millions, will borrow five more, to supply 9 ss 
statesman of the highest attainments and the most careful} deficit which may be either the insolvency of an empire org ; 
discretion. It is almost certain that he will act wisely if| blunder in addition. ; _ 
he has due time for mature consideration, and proper op-| It is too bad all this, and the worst of it is that Sip gol 
portunity for competent discussion. We would maintain! Charles Wood does it all with his eyes wide open. It is the cal 
on excellent evidence that there is scarcely a man in Eng-| custom to abuse him—possibly a very just custom—but sce 
land, certainly not a statesman in Parliament, who, with| Indians who understand their own finance perceive clear and 
these advantages, would be so sure to act wisely. But is} evidence in his turbid oratory that he understands it too, a 
he the man to act quickly in the midst of confused events| He could quite as easily come down to Parliament with q - 
amid the uproar of rumour, in the confusion of the moment, | broad statement of the true state of affairs, the real chance ma: 
upon a new scene of action for which no previous training] of financial security, and the entire demand for railways, hit 
has prepared him? Let us hope that we may remain at} as he could introduce a succession of small budgets. That but 
peace, and that we may never be exposed to such a trial. he does not do it may perhaps be attributed to our Parlia. the 
mentary system, but it is one main excuse for the beautifully Asi 
THE INDIAN BUDGET. { tabulated rubbish called an Indian estimate. - 
NDIAN budgets in the House of Commons are all alike. ; sabia ieae - 
The Secretary of State comments on a long array of NIL DURPUN, ~ 
figures, proves that there is an exaggeration of a million or Ts standing quarrel between the Government and the planters of abl 
two in the Indian estimate of receipts, demonstrates that the Bengal has lately broken out in a new form curiously suggestive plat 
finances are in a state of unprecedented prosperity, and asks | of the value of that despised quality—political tact. The official the 
for a loan of a few millions to keep the Government from | world of the Presidency is in a flame, and the planters excited to a The 
being rendered insolvent by that happy state of affairs. The | kind of rebellion of the law courts by an incident which, in England, of 
only special features of the budget of Thursday night were | would have provoked at the utmost an impatient frown. The story has Yr 
that the blunders were a little more gross, the prosperity a | been partly told once or twice, but it is worth telling in full, if only as int 
little more complete, and the loan required a little larger than |®n instance of the virulence colonial life seems everywhere to beget. one 
usual. Thus Sir C. Wood showed that while the estimate for | The original ground of quarrel between the planters and the Govern- ‘ma 
the expenditure of 1859-60 was 46,890,000/., the actual out-| ment is, as our readers know, a dispute on the land tenure, The “ 
lay was 50,475,000, a blunder which, as nothing new occurred, | planters think their cottiers onght to grow what they are bid, while chil 
was simply the result either of Indian financial stupidity, | the cottiers claim to be owners of the soil, and as independent as the my 
or of the Indian habit of making little mistakes of a million | owners of the quit rent. The dispute is intensified by side quarrels hel 
or two in adding up the receipts. The estimated revenue, | atising out of a wretched system of cultivating by advances, by the a“ 
again, was 37,796,000/., the actual revenue 39,780,000/., English love of domineering, and by the Asiatic habit of swindling, but ot 
“the anticipated deficit being thus, in round numbers, that is its original root. In England, a question of the sort would [th 
9,000,0007., the actual, 10,770,000/., while the actual income | be fought out in the law courts, Government taking no further part “ 
was larger than the estimated by about 2,000,000/., and the | than to see the law obeyed. In India, however, civil courts are yet Rar 
actual expenditure more than the estimated by about to be created, the existing tribunals being organized on the plan of aes 
, 3,500,000/. That appeared to be incredible, but no explana-| the Court of Chancery, minus the knowledge of law which distin. “ 
tion of the matter had been sent from India.’ Whyshould| guishes that terror of suitors. Both parties, therefore, appealed to - 
there be? The Financial Secretary who makes these) the Executive, whose duty, one would have thought, was simple of 1 
blunders is not responsible to the Parliament he bewilders, | enough. It was only, as the courts could not work, to establish ° 
or the Legislature he ignores, or the Governor-General he | others which could, and see that their decrees were effectually obeyed. > 
misleads. Nobody can touch him but Sir Charles Wood, | This 4as been the course of the Central Government presided over ano 
who will send him out a reprimand, which the great cousin- by an English politician, and consequently exempt in some slight wit 
hood who form the official opinion of Caleutta will gravely — yo orem oo of ne Raper np — wor 
pronounce “ harsh,” and there will be an end of the matter " = “ op ne meer biggtene » SO om 0 = - —— per one eo hol 
. 7 : . : sia ~ |and outrage on the other, and the local government on whom that as i 
till the same clerks again mislead the same secretary, to the | duty devolved was composed of Anglo-Indians, men bred, we might say ‘“ 
confusion of the money market. Mr, Laing is very nearly born, in the Indian civil service. That service still retains the jealousy me 
as bad. His budget is wrong by twelve hundred thousand | of the interloper its employers once expressed, and in this instance its : 
pounds, there being a deficit of a million instead of a| dislike was intensified by benevolence. The local Government accord- oh 
surplus of two hundred thousand pounds. Sir C. Wood | ingly took sides with the weaker party, proclaimed that men under ad- “ 
exonerates Mr. Laing, who, he says, was deceived by the | vances might cultivate anything, which was perfectly just, declared all hea 
Calcutta Gazette,—i.c. the Treasury ; but Mr. Laing was sent — nr Agger as os ree ate ge perme * 
out specially to teach the Indian Treasury to count, and |'™eMt of swift courts, which was simply Inexpedient, and released a sor 
Sad op teen businesh to be deceived ba the Gaseiée than br the natives condemued under a spe cial Ac t, which was an insult to the ‘ 
: ‘ os > hes : eee ; .» | legislature they, like everybody else, were bound to respect. Had No 
his own clerks. We believe even Sir Charles Wood relies | ;hey restricted themselves to political action, the planters, however “ 
too much on that Indian disciple of Prosperity Robinson, | enraged, would have simply appealed. Unfortunately, all the men- bad 
Col. Balfour, and will find his own very reasonable and keen | bers of Government are civilians, men who have grown up in Bengal, tak 
calculation too favourable by a clear million. He does not! who belong to a detested caste, and whose opinions are as well known er 
know what 2 sanguine Indian officer can do when told to} to those whom they govern as to their own families. The planters, you 
calculate prospective reductions as cash saving. He expects — M —_ Le ern mr lg — 1 ba sages ' 
a complete equilibrium at the end of the present year; and | *¢ttated by any political principle at all, Zlhey ceciare¢ the official as 
at eandee tan Glee Ghase 0 Blender of thoes millens 2 0 dictated by personal feeling, and commenced a war of lee 
; ea ‘ ~ ; aga A ong get sarcasm and insult which speedily aggravated a political dispute into 
trifle, an equilibrium is easily obtained. But if Sir C. Wood | 4 yenomous contest. ‘The Government took up the literary cudgels, 
means to assert that there will be an equilibrium satisfactory | as only a Government infected by colonial want of dignity ‘would do, Th 
to him, after he has gone through the figures, and corrected | and in a few weeks the strife was raging furiously. ‘The planters the 
the mistakes in addition, and done the rest of the clerk work | abused their rulers like Irishmen at a monster meeting. Every onl 
the Indian secretariats throw on his hands, we can only | Official report in return breathed the hostility Governments should Ine 
congratulate him on a temperament so hopeful and so] "ever exhibit to any section of their people. ‘The press teemed -— th 
courgeots ie i Seok, ot Be, Seah Sven Wy senna 
“7. . . . +? y . orgery. v] H TS Ci " 2 ans echlic, ah > CiVie 
An equilibrium being thus certain, Sir C. Wood relies lians retorted vf . of Macaulay’s “ Lays.” ‘The parodies were “ 
on a deficiency of five millions, explaining his paradox thus:] ¢jeyer enough, and the reports were not much worse than many = 
The revenue and the expenditure are all right, but then reports on the conduct of Irish landlords. India, however, is in th 
there is the outlay on railways. That will be about cight] everything but size a colony, and the half-jocular sneer seemed to , 
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ple contending for bread a maddening insult. They could not 
mat into the streets, but they asked Lord Palmerston for the re- 
moval of Mr. Grant. The appeal failed, and the planters, weary 
with a hopeless struggle, were betaking themselves to Lord Canning 
gs their last resort, when their opponents committed an act of folly 
such as could be committed only by a Government untrained to the 
exercise of authority. 

The educated natives in all these contests stand by the local Govern- 
ment. They hunt for place with an avidity such as one sees in some 

ts of the Continent, and which has been most unfortunately fostered 

y granting places as the reward of attendance at school. _The planters, 
too, are always in their way, taking their trade out of their hands, 
interfering with their despotic control over their tenantry, and gene- 
rally lowering their position. They feel towards them as an old 
squire does to the pushing manufacturer who has bought a ruined 
estate. Vain, bitter, and not without wit, they are dangerous anta- 
gonists in a war of libel. One of them wrote a play, which he 
called the Mirror of Indigo and which is now before us. The 
scene is laid at a factory, and the characters are planters, officials, 
and tenantry. The planter is, of course, a villain, who beats his 
tenants nearly to death, plunders them, carries off their daughters, 
and is foul-mouthed to a degree, which, if we only dared translate the 
abuse he employs, might make a drunk fish-fag sick with envy. The 
magistrate is, of course, an adulterer, a charge not introduced as a 
hit at him, for natives scarcely consider adultery in a man an offence, 
but at his paramour, the plantér’s wife. The ryots, are of course, 
the most virtuous of mankind, men filled with French sentiment and 
Asiatic submission; and the hero is an educated native, who, in a 
burst of outraged virtue and indignant valour, bites off the planter’s 
nose! The plot is exceedingly feeble, being merely a tale of the 
violence th con by one “ Wood Saheb” to — Nobin Bose to 
cultivate indigo. ‘There is one scene in which Nobin’s mother goes 
mad at the sight of her son’s suffering, written with very consider- 
able force ; but the mass of the play consists merely of reflections, 
placed in the mouths of all characters indifferently, on the severity of 
the indigo system. It is an abusive essay chopped into dialogue. 
The Europeans introduced are foul-mouthed puppets ; and not one 
of the speakers has a definite character, or can be described as 
possessed of any one quality, except hatred of indigo, and fear of the 
“Saheb.” We make one extract from the only really pathetic scene 
inthe play. The mother, who has fainted at her son’s death, has just 
awakened to consciousness. She looks at the body, and suddenly 
magines it is her son’s birthday : 

“ Sabitri [the mother]. There is no pain so excessive as the delivery of a 
child, but that invaluable wealth which I have brought forth made me forget all 
my sorrows on observing its face. ( Weeping.) Ah! if Madam Sorrow did not 
write a letter to Yama (Death) and thus fill my husband, how very much would 
he have been pleased on seeing this child. (Claps with her hand.) 

“ All at once. Ah! ah! she is become mad. 

“ Sabitri. Nurse, put the child once more on my lap; let me pacify my burnt 
limbs, Let me once more kiss it in the name of my husband. (Kisses Nobin 
[the dead son ].) 

“ Soirindri. Mother, Lam your eldest Bou; do you not see me. Your dear 
Rama is senseless; he is not able to speak now. 

“ Sabitri. It will speak when it shall first get rice. Ah, ah, had my husband 
been living, what great joy! How many musical performances! (Weeps.) 

. _— It is misfortune upon misfortune! Is my mother-in-law mad 
now 

ama Take our mother-in-law from the bed, my sister; let me take care 
of her. 

“ Sabitri. Did you write such a letter, that there is no musical performance on 
this day of joy? (Looking on all sides and having risen from the bed by force, 
then going to Saralota.) I do entreat thee, falling at thy feet, madam, to send 
another letter to Yama, and bring back my husband for once. Thou art the 
wife of a Saheb; else, why should I fall at thy feet? 

“ Saralota. My mother-in-law, thou lovest me more than a mother, and such 
words from your mouth have given me more pain than that of death. (Taking 
hold of the two hands of Sabitri.) Observing this your state, my mother, fire is, 
as it were, raining on my breast. 

“ Sabitri. Thou strumpet, stupid woman, and a Yabana, why dost thou touch 
me on this eleventh day of the moon? (Takes off her own hand.) 

“ Saralota. On hearing such words from your mouth I cannot live. (Lies down 
on the ground taking hold of her mother-in-law’s feet.) My mother, I shall 
take leave of this world at your feet. (Weeps.) 

“ gabitri. This is good, that the bad woman is dead. My husband is gone to 
heaven; but thou shalt go to hell. (Claps with her hand and laughs.) 

“ Soirindri (risiny up). Al! ah! our Saralota is very good-natured. Now 
having heard harsh words from her mother-in-law, she is become exceedingly 
sorry! (Zo Sabitri.) Come to me, mother. 

“ Sabitri. Nurse, hast thou left the child alone? Let me go there. 
Nobin hastily, and sits near him.) 

“ Reboti (to Sabitri). OQ my mother! Dost thou call that young Bou a 
bad woman, who you said was incomparable in the village; and without whose 
taking te ya never took food. My mother, you do not hear my words; we 
were trained by you, you gave us much food. 

“ Sabitri. Come on the Ata Couria (first food) of the child, and I shall give 
you many sweetmeats.” 

There is both power and pathos in the idea of that scene, strange 
as the words may seem to Englishmen, but there is no other in the 
least like it. 

The play of course is a libel, and a gross one, but it is not a bit 
worse than filty libels which circulate among a class of our own people. 


(Goes to 


The native says nothing of planters that Mr. Reynolds does not say of 
the aristocracy. A planter no more passes his life in carrying off 


native women than a Marquis of Blankshire passes his in ravishing 
low-born innocence. Indeed, that is the solitary charge from which 
the Civilian Commission declared the planters, as a class, absolutely 
free. The libel in either case is merely a dirty expression of politi- 
cal virulence, worse perhaps in England where mauners are decorous 
than in Bengal where every native expresses his anger in the filthiest 
terms the foul Asiatic imagination can devise. Left in Bengalee, 
the dirty rubbish would have excited as little attention as that sort 


of literature excites in Europe, but it was not left in Bengalee. A 
missionary in Calcutta, the Reverend J. Long, a man of the highest 
benevolence and the weakest judgment, has for years made it his 
duty to report upon native literature. It is not nice work, native 
literature being a good deal worse than anything Holywell-street is 
ashamed of, but ool ever distrusted Mr. Long’s motives, and he 
succeeded in creating two societies to circulate purer reading, and 
inducing a very reluctant Legislature to prohibit obscene pictures 
“except on temples and holy places.” 

In pursuance of his self-appointed duty he stumbled over this 
play, which, as a remarkable expression of native opinion, he forth- 
with gave to the world. The idea of hitting the planters, who have 
an inveterate quarrel with Mr. Cuthbert, the secretary to the 
Church Missionary Association, seems to have supervened, and the 
Mirror of lndigo was sown broadcast through Bengal, It was re- 
ceived by the planters as a deliberate insult, as a concentration of 
the very charges on which they had succeeded in os an ac- 

r. 


quittal. So high did their wrath rise, that they accused Long 
himself of writing the ee absurdity. Biting off a 


man’s nose as a culminating effort of heroism is not a possible 
English idea, nor would a missionary have indulged in the truly 
Oriental conception that chastity is only a virtue in the well-born : 

“ Nobin. To a woman of good family, constancy in faithfulness to her hus- 
band is, as it were, the loadstone; and how very beautiful does she appear 
(ramaniki ramaniyd) when she is decorated with that ornament. Is a woman 
of a good family carried off, when the Bhima-like Svaropur of my father is still 
in existence? At this very moment shall I go. I shall see what manner of in- 
justice this is.” 

The blunder of circulating the Nil Durpua was gross enough, so gross 
that the Missionary Conference have formally condemned the act, but 
Mr. Long may be held guiltless of more than an imbecility. The 
quarrel, in any case, was personal, when it was suddenly elevated into 
a question of State. Mr. Seton Karr, the Secretary to Government, 
read the play, and, with incredible want of tact, circulated it under 
the official frank to the journals of the North-West. His motive was 
probably innocent enough. Indian secretaries think of themselves 
as civilians, not as politicians, and Mr. Seton Karr probably thought 
himself only circulating a pamphlet whose tendency favoured his own 
partisans. His blunder was, not in approving a party satire, but in 
forgetting that a Government, which cannot be removed, must, if it 
desires the reputation of justice, have no party at all. The planters 
at once declared that they were ruled, not & Governors, but by 
party chiefs—men intent on attacking them instead of doing justice— 
and as a last resort took the printer into court. The printer, a Por- 
tuguese, pleaded guilty, gave up the name of the author, already 
privately known, and slunk away happy in a fine which only just 
carried costs. The prosecution is to be transferred to Mr. Long, 
and will, if the law allows, be extended to the Secretary who franked 
the offending play. 

The lesson taught by all this to men exempt from the passions of 
a city where a limited and energetic community quarrels amid 
frightful stenches under a thermometer at 98°, is, we think, pretty 
obvious. Mr. Seton Karr is not a villain because he franked a few 
copies of a party libel, nor are the planters wretches because they 
object to be told under an official frank that they find an amuse- 
ment in rape and torture. The real evil lies in the intensity of the 
local spirit generated by the system of government organized in 1853. 
No man accustomed to govern would have made the mistake com- 
mitted by Mr. Seton Karr. Lord Palmerston, we dare say, rather 
enjoys a rattling libel against the priests, and would not be very 
much shocked if it were as broad as libels against priests usually are. 
But it is scarcely possible to conceive Lord Palmerston forwarding 
such a libel under his frank to the Nation, the Tablet, and the Catholic 
bishops of Ireland. Nor, on the other hand, had an English secretary 
in India made such a blunder, would it have excited so tremendous a 
storm. It is because Mr. Seton Karr is an Anglo-Indian, known to 
to be a civilian, and suspected to have “ civilian ideas”—to be, in fact, 
an enemy instead of an administrator—that a joke is embittered into 
a deliberate insult. It is the distrust between governors and governed 
which in Bengal envenoms every quarrel, and paralyzes every effort 
to secure union and progress. ‘There is no a distrust in —_— 
and Madras. Nobody ever heard of prosecutions against Lo’ 
Elphinstone, or distrust of Lord Harris’s word, though neither peer 
was exceptionally popular. Mr. Landon, in Bombay, divides forty 

ver cent. from his cotton mills, and Messrs. Arbuthnot, in Madras, 
fold half Bimlipatam m farm without Government or Europeans 
thinking an annual slanging match essential to prosperity. The 
difference is not in the planters, nor yet specially in their trade. The 
Wynaad planters asked for and got the objectionable contract law 
so fiercely resisted in Bengal, and Sir Charles Trevelyan conferred 
with them quietly enough on the state of their roads without either 
party expecting the other to swindle them out of their rights. The 
explanation is obvious. Madras and Bombay are governed by Eng- 
lishmen imported fresh every five years, without families, coteries, 
local friendships, or class interests, and therefore expected to do in- 
different justice. ‘The planters have no @ priori ground to expect ill- 
treatment, the civilians no @ priori reason to hope for impunity. 
Naturally, therefore, such discontent as there is, is political discon- 
tent, expressed in a reasonable manner and through such forms as 
the Indian system provides. In Bengal a ruler is chosen from among 

a class always suspected, and is therefore deprived from the first o 

the incalculable assistance afforded by public opinion, A very or- 
dinary man sent direct from England would govern Bengal with 
ease. An angel could not govern the province if selected from the 
civilians. Sir F. Halliday, whom the planters liked, failed just as 





much as Mr, Grant, whom the planters detest. 
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INTELLECTUAL ACTING, 


T is possible that if the finest dramatic critic of the present day 
I could for once see how Shakspeare acted the parts which his 
own mind had created, he would find it to be something widely dif- 

ferent, not only in execution, but in drift, from his own highest con- 
ception. The best modern dramatic school is far more intellectual 
and critical than is in any way consistent with a great dramatic 
era like that in which Shakspeare lived. It is the aim of the highest 
actors in the modern school to have a consistent theory of the type 
of character which they wish to present,—to study the particular 
relations of each movement in the play to the evolution of that type 
of character, and thus to make the whole performance not only a 
complete picture, but a commentary on the general structure and 
significance of the artist’s creation. Any one who has seen M. 
Fechter’s treatment of Hamlet, or Mr. Macready, or Miss Fawcett, 
in any of their greater parts, will admit at once that this intellectual 
atmosphere, either envelops or is intended to envelop all their per- 
formances. There are parts which they cannot adequately fit into their 
view of the character, and these they slur over, or obviously fail to 
render successfully ; there are others which first presented their own 
conception to them, and these they give with a force and insight that 
for the first time brings home to the audience a full conception of 
their meaning and power. For example, it is quite obvious that 
M. Fechter’s study of the character of Hamlet brings into pro- 
minence the proud prince and the shrewd humour of the man 
of the world, and leaves in shadow that German speculativeness, 
that irresolute wavering of purpose, that inadequacy of the 
lax sensuous constitution to a stern and terrible purpose, on 
which Goethe has founded entirely his noble criticism of Hamlet. 
M. Fechter gives us little feeling that “a great action has been laid 
upon a soul unfit for the performance ;” that “an oak-tree has been 
planted in a costly jar which should have borne only pleasant flowers 
in its bosom, so that when the roots expand, the jar is shivered.” 
But, on the other hand, he does give us the full force of that aristo- 
cratic scorn for the intellectual poverty of the plotters around 
Hamlet which Shakspeare certainly intended to express in all the 
scenes with Polonius, the King, Osric, and the rest, and which 
culminates in that interview with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, given 
by M. Fechter with such transcendent art, where the bitter contempt 
of the Prince is poured forth on the poor tools who have tried to 
play upon him as though he were “easier to be played on than a 
pipe.” There is a vein of princely coldness in Hamlet, of the aristo- 
cratic feeling, that no claims of ordinary men, nay, none even of 
Ophelia herself, could be worthy fora moment to mar the development 
of a purpose belonging to an altogether higher and more royal sphere, 
which few would understand till they had heard M. Fechter’s render- 
ing of the play, and especially of the coarse, contemptuous manner 
with which Hamlet replies to the King’s questions about the body of 
Polonius. On the other hand, the dreaminess of Hamlet’s mind, its 
natural relapse into the relaxation of reverie whenever it has been 
strung up to the tensign of a purpose, his slightly self-conscious 
sensuousness of temperament, in short, all the relaxed side of his 
nature, is scarcely understood by M. Fechiter at all, who pronounces 
the finest of the speculative soliloquies as if they were retained on the 
hard outside shell of his understanding, and had never penetrated any 
further. 

We adduce M. Fechter’s Hamlet, however, only as the most recent 
and most striking example of what we may call the intellectual school 
of acting, which identifies the part with a specific theory of its signi- 
ficance in the actor’s own eyes: and we wish to point out that this 
schgol necessarily has defects as well as great merits of its own. 
We feel pretty sure, at all events, that Shakspeare had uo such cri- 
tieal conception of his own great creations as the intellect of 
modern times has elaborated, often with great truth and subtlety, and 
we believe that it would have been inconsistent with the conditions 
of a productively dramatic age. When a great people naturally ex- 
press their own thoughts, and love to find them expressed, through 
a dramatic medium, they are not in the criticizing phase of national 
life. There is something childlike in the love of drama. It requires 
both the faculty so strong in children to “make belief very much,” 
and also the incapacity equally strong in children to realize adequately 
in any form that which has not some external body presented 
to the senses. A nation is in the dramatic phase of its life when its 
imagination is at once eager, and yet so dependent on sensuous 
impressions, that it does not realize fictitious characters or concep- 
tions till it sees something that passes for them actually presented 
by living men and actions to the eye. Yet to any one who really 
thinks about it, this identification of great imaginative conceptions 
with a widely different class of living people—of imaginative inte- 
rests with a widely different class of real interests,—of Cleopatra with 
the tawdry Egyptian costume in the grecn-room, and the vivid interest 
of the actress who impersonates her in the money taken at the door,— 
of Claudius and Gertrude with needy lodgings in Newman-street Ox- 
ford-street,—to such a person all the imaginative suppressions which 


are absolutely needful before any full sympathy with the spirit of the 
performance is possible, seem a greater feat by far than the effort of 
imagination requisite to realize the drama without any such he} 

But assuredly this is not the true condition either of children’s fee) 
ing, or of nations’, and, least of all, of nations in the first bloom of 
their dramatic era. Then nothing seems to be so easy as this kind of 
make-belief. The imagination is called into activity by the ge 

without ineurring any danger of transgressing the prescribed limits 
All the assumptions requisite for the self-delusion, are accepted ~ 
mf as by children transfiguring bricks into imaginary persons, ang 
mud-pies into rare confectionary. Aud this is the true state of ming 
for full enjoyment of a national drama—a general incompetence ty 
realize imaginative conceptions without some aid from the senses, and 
readiness to accept that aid without dwelling on intrusive elements, 

And such, we take it, was the great dramatic age of Shakespeare, 
The whole country loved to see the rudest representations of 
imaginative stories, and yielded with the facility of children tg 
the make-belief of wandering actors who piled the impossibilities 
of vulgar ignorance upon the top of the conventional impogg. 
bilities of the stage. It was to such actors that Shakspeare ad. 
dressed that celebrated passage in Hamlet, in which he deseants 
on the towncrier species of players who “tear a passion ty 
tatters.” But there is not the slightest sign that Shakspear 
wished for more in the actor than what we may call good taste, 
to “ suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with this 
special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature : for 
anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, 
both at the first,and now, was, and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror w 
to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time, its form and pressure.” This 
is not a description of intellectual acting—of that acting, we mean, 
which strives to conceive character as a whole i relation to every 
word or action which is attributed to it—for this is entirely of later 
date, and would perhaps, to Shakspeare’s mind, have savoured of far 
teo much deference to the creation of any human imagination. It is 
an application simply of obvious common sense and judgment to 
acting, bidding actors try and give the manner in accordance with 
the meaning, rather than with the strength of the desire to produce an 
effect. The multitudes of doubts which modern critics have raised 
with respect to the mutual relations of different elements in the same 
character are not really proper to a dramatic age. They are the 
natural products of an age which tries to find a secondary intellee- 
tual interest in the drama besides the legitimate dramatic interest, 
which looks for implied theory and criticism as well as art, which 
loves an actor who betrays his own reflective subtlety as well as his 
power of catching the true spirit of the part. To the old school of 
actors the man who carried away his audience with the most complete 
sense of illusion, who required least help from the “ make-believing” 
power of the spectators, was the best; to the new school, he who 
throws most additional light on the organic development of Shak- 
speare’s genius, 

Of course there is nothing but gain in the addition of an intellee. 
tual pleasure to an imaginative pleasure. Of course, if the new 
schoo] of intellectual acting can produce as complete and unbroken 
an impression of the grandeur of the great works of art they pre- 
sent to us, the gain is double, for we do not hold that mere 
illusion is or can be the true object of dramatic art. - The object 
is to inform the imagination, to pour into the audience as fully 
as possible the same conceptions which came from the creative 
mind of the poet,—not to make people suffer or rejoice under de- 
lusive impressions, as they would with the beings who haunt their 
dreams. The true aim, then, of a great actor should be, not to deceive, 
but to engrave his own deeper understanding of the poet on the minds 
of all who hear him ; and if he can best do this by a subtle intellee- 
tual study of the characters they portray, that is the only path open 
to him. But it is well to remember that he has at least one 
great difficulty in pursuing this intellectual path. The more dis- 
tinctly he elaborates for himself the picture he wishes to deli- 
neate, the keener the outlines which he learns to assign to it, the 
more difficult it will become in the general way to identify himself 
with it. The picture of the true Hamlet must often hover before 
M. Fechter’s imagination on the stage like a film blinding and ob- 
scuring for him the part he has undertaken to perform. The more a 
great actor knows himself, and the more thoroughly he knows his 
part, the more unreal must seem the act of identifying himself with 
that part. To a lucid intellect that has called up before it a clear 
vision of Shakspeare’s creations, the very clearness of this vision 
must be a new difliculty in attempting to speak and act in its name. 
Intellectual men want almost necessarily the mobility of mind 
which is the first requisite of an actor. From them, at least, the 
unrealities of the position cannot be concealed, however completely 
they are banished from the mind of the audience. A man who has 
studied Hamlet till he sees how the weakness and the strength, the 
pliancy and the mettle, the meditative seriousness of his temperament 
and the shrewd aristocratic scorn are mingled in every scene, cal 
scarcely imagine for a moment that he himself has any right to intrude 
on the acts of this distinct personality. Sometimes we can fancy 
that M. Fechter feels this so much that he repeats those of Hamlet’s 
soliloquies with which he has least sympathy, by proxy, as it were, 
and with a kind of mental apology for repeating them at all. 
highly intellectual actor requires the help of a certain dreaminess of 
temperament, of a certain power of confusing his own personal iden- 
tity with another’s, in order to act perfectly his part. So strongly 
did Goethe feel this, that when he makes his hero, Wilhelm Meister, 





perform the character of Hamlet, he introduces a little side-plot, for 
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i 
the express purpose of throwing a general mist over the actor’s sense 
of personality. He makes the person who acts the ghost of his 
father an intruder, instead of one of the regular band of actors,—a 

n whom Meister does not. know, and in whose tones he fancies 
some resemblance to those of his own father, who is just dead. This 
rectifies the too intellectual character of the act of impersonation, 
and suffuses the whole effort with a sense of personal identity which, 
as Goethe saw, intellectual acting generally wants. 


“He girded up his mind; and spoke that appropriate passage on the ‘ rouse 
and cel’ ther heavy-headed om of the om, with suitable indifference ; 
he had, like the audience, in thinking of it, quite forgotten the Ghost; and he 

in real terror when Horatio cried out, ‘Look, my lord, it comes!’ He 
whirled violently round; and the tall, noble figure, the iow inaudible tread, the 
ight movement in the heavy-looking armour, made such an impression on him, 
that he stood as if transformed to stone, and could utter only in a half-voice his, 
‘Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’ He glared at the form; drew a 
deep breathing once or twice, and pronounced his address to the Ghost, in a 
manner so confused, so broken, so constrained, that the highest art could not 
have hit the mark sowell. . . . . . 

“ A deep effect was visible in the audience. The Ghost beckoned, the Prince 
followed him amid the loudest plaudits. The scene changed; and when the two 
had reappeared, the Ghost, on a sudden, stopped, and turned round; by which 
means Hamlet came to be a little too close upon it. With a longing curiosity, he 
Jooked in at the lowered vizor, but except two deep-lying eyes, and a well-formed 
nose, he could discern nothing. Gazing timidly, he stood befure the Ghost; but 
when the first tones issued from the helmet, and a somewhat hoarse, 7 deep 
and penetrating voice pronounced the words, ‘I am thy father's spirit,’ Wilhelm, 
shuddering, started back some paces, and the audience shuddered with him. 
Each imagined that he knew the voice; Wilhelm thought he noticed in it some 
resemblance with his father's. These strange emotions and remembrances; the 
curiosity he felt about discovering his secret friend, the anxiety about offending 
him, even the theatric impropriety of coming too near him in the present situa- 
tion, all this affected Wilhelm with powerful and conflicting impulses. During 
the long speech of the Ghost, he changed his place so frequently ; he seemed so 
unsettled and perplexed, so attentive and so absent-minded, that his acting caused 
a universal admiration, as the Spirit caused a universal horror. 


If this device were usually possible, it is very likely that the eri- 
tical and intellectual class of actors, of whom M. Fechter is the 
highest, as well as most recent, specimen, would give the finest pos- 
sible perfection to their art. But, as it is, the difficulty is likely to 
remain, that those who best understand their part are at many 
points least able to identify themselves with it; since they stand, 
as it were, outside the character, knowing what it should be, know- 
ing that it is different from themselves, and being scarcely able to 
assume frankly even the fiction that they are to represent it. 





‘i ° 
PAusit. 
Mapame Grist, on Wednesday evening, made her last appearance on 
our Italian Opera stage. Her leave-taking was an interesting scene. 
The audience were in a state of high excitement, and gave vent to 
their feelings by the most vehement demonstrations of admiration and 
regret, while she herself was evidently overcome by her emotions, 
and when she at length disappeared from our sight, her face was 
bathed in tears. It was plain to every one that her agitation was as 
real as, under the circumstances, it was natural. She might well 
have said, borrowing the language of Quin, 
“ Alas! I feel I am no actress here.” 


During the evening she had exerted herself as if she were determined 
to make the audience feel and appreciate the greatness of their loss. 
She appeared in the first act of Norma, and in the first and third acts 
of the Huguenots, sustaining her two greatest characters with a power 
and beauty which recalled the days when her sun was in its meridian 
and when every other luminary grew pale bencath its lustre. Were 
she to continue thus, it might well be asked, why leave us now? 
But she cannot continue thus, and to leave us now when her setting 
is so bright and glorious, is true wisdom. 

Seven years ago we witnessed a scene precisely similar, on the 
same stage, and of which she, too, was the heroine. She then took 
her leave of the stage, thinking (we have every reason to believe), as 
well as the public did, that her farewell was final. There was the 
same excitement on the part of the public, and the same tearful re- 
gret on hers. But the remembrance of that evening has had no 
effect in damping our feelings now. It is true that, notwithstanding 
her adiewx, she returned to us the very next season; but how glad 
we may be that she did so, for how much pleasure has she given us 
during these seven years, which we otherwise should have lost ! The 
truth is, that her retirement at that time was hasty and premature 
—now it is deliberate and timely. She is much younger than might 
be inferred from the length of her career. When she appeared, 
almost simultaneously in Paris and London, in the year 1834, she 
shone out like the comet the other evening, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly; and from that time her course has been one glorious day of 
seven-and-twenty years long. She was then a girl of eighteen, whose 
name had scarcely been heard of even in her own country. Had 
she retired seven years ago, it would have been at the age of eight- 
and-thirty ; even now she is only forty-five, an age far below those 
which many great actors and singers have reached with unimpaired 
faculties. But still she does well to retire as she is doing; and we 
believe we may affirm, on good grounds, that her resolution is fixed 
and irrevocable. 





She will, therefore, be seen and heard no more in London. But 
she has still to take her leave of the English public; and this, we 
observe, she is to do, in the first place, by means of a great “ fare- 
well performance” next Weduesday at the Crystal Palace, and after- 
wards by means of a tour through the provinces during the ensuing 
autumn, in the course of which she will visit every city and town in the 
United Kingdom, London only excepted. This will most positively 
be her farewell to England, and the termination of her professional 
life. 


Madame Viardot has reappeared at the Grand Opera in her original 
part of Fides in the Prophéte. Since she last appeared there in that 
character—which was written expressly for her, and with a special 
consideration of her peculiar powers and qualities, both dramatic aud 
vocal—twelve years have elapsed, and it has had several distinguished 
representatives. Her resumption of it last week excited great curiosity 
and interest, and the result was a triumph more brilliant than even 
her original début. “ Comment décrire l’enthousiasme et le succés ?” 
says the Gazetle Musicale. “Toute la salle applaudissait, tout 
l’orchestre se levait en témoignage de surprise et de joie. Nous ne 
savons si dans son existence d’artiste Madame Viardot compte un 
plus beau jour que celui od elle a repris si puissamment possession 
d’un réle et d’un théatre !” 

The extensive premises which contained the scenery, costumes, 
and decorations of the Grand Opéra were burnt down on the night 
of Friday last week, and their whole contents destroyed. The 
amount of damage is estimated at a million of francs—forty thousand 
pounds sterling. Fortunately the properties used in the current 
pieces were in the theatre, so that the performances have not been 
interrupted. The decorations of Gliick’s Alceste, which is about to 
be produced with great splendour, have been saved, having been 
transported to the theatre only the evening before the accident. 

The new Sultan, Abdul-Azziz, has placed his late music-master, 
Signor Guatelli, at the head of the military music of the empire, with 
the title of pasha. 


Fine Arts. 
CITY EXHIBITION. 
(28, Cornu ILL.) 


ts | 
Messrs. Hayward and Leggatt’s second annual show of modern 
pictures is in some respects better than that of last year. In a col- 
lection of nearly three hundred works, got up solely for the purpose 
of sale, and which by the variety in subject and often flimsy cha- 
racter of the paintings is evidently designed to suit all tastes and all 
pockets, it is only natural to suppose that the majority will bear 
palpable evidence of having been painted for a public whose notions 
of art are more remarkable for absence of taste than accuracy of per- 
ception. Accordingly, three-fourths of the works are composed of 
indifferent landscapes, inane female heads christened with Shaks- 
pearean and Tennysonian names, objectionable boys in pink and green 
jackets playing eternal games at marbles, an infusion of insipid 
Chelsea pensioners, and those singular representations of cottage life 
the originals of which are undiscoverable in the actual world, To 
these must be added a few old “ shopkeepers” whose acquaintanoe 
we have already formed at the Royal Academy or the British Insti- 
tution years ago, and a sprinkling of works above the usual average 
which just serve to redeem the collection from utter worthlessness. 
A peculiar feature in a gallery of this kind is the number of “still 
life” pictures. These things, so easy to paint, are just what strike 
the uneducated in art as works of the highest genius, If the object 
represented be something eatable, an additional interest is excited. 
A Titian or a Raphael has no charms in the eyes of a country clown, 
but a tolerably truthful imitation of eggs with the accompaniment of 
a lump of well-streaked bacon appeals to his inmost sympathies. 
Thus, where pictures “of all prices” are congregated together, the 
proportion which aims at stimulating the physical appetite is more 
than usually conspicuous. In glancing through the catalogue such 
titles as “ Ducks,” “ Plums,” “ Fruit,” “Fruit and Cakes,” “A 
Quiet Meal,” &c., occur with frightful frequency, while the changes 
rung on grapes are almost instructive from their variety. First, 
simply “Grapes,” then a combination of “Grapes with Plums,” fol- 
lowed by “ Black Grapes,” “ White Grapes,” and “ Hamboro Grapes.” 
It will be a happy day when the pictorial game, fish, and fruit markets 
are overstocked, their products could in most cases be so easily 
spared from our exhibitions, 

Conspicuous amongst the few historical works here, is Mr. Cope’s 
engraved picture, “The Departure of the Pilgrim Fathers.” “ Lati- 
mer preaching at St. Paul’s-Cross to the City Authorities,” by Sir 
George Hayter, is a tame, uninteresting group of portraits, wrought 
with a dull care, but displaying little pietorial capacity. Far better 
is “ Mary Stuart hearing her Death-Warrant read,” by Signor Angeli. 
This work proclaims its foreign origin at once. The vigorous draw- 


ing, the concentrated effect of light and shade, the studied composi- 
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tion and opaque sombre colour, are in direct contrast to the crude, 

gaudy pictures in its vicinity. The condemned queen sits calm and B O O KS. 
impassive, surrounded by her male and female attendants. To the 7 
right is Beale reading the warrant. Grouped around him are the MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME.* 

Earls of Shrewsbury (gaily dressed in white and crimson), Derby,| M. Gurzor’s fourth volume, unlike his third, is almost exclusive] 
Kent, and Cumberland, Dr. Fletcher, the Dean of Peterborough, and | historical, a fact which brings the one defect of the Memoirs into 4 
the executioners. The expression and attitude of Mary are well| painful prominence. M. Guizot, cold and doctrinaire as a politician, 


chosen. The attendants are too demonstrative in their grief, and | ®S ® writer cold and given to abstract observation, is too reticent ; ¢ 
careful of his facts and his words, so anxious to let out nothing incon. 


there is s deficiency of strongly marked character in = other sistent with the strictest official honour, so anxious to forget the 
figures. With these exceptions, this is a very praiseworthy work. | .74)) intrigues which crossed or thwarted his own policy, that his 
Mr. G. L. Brown is an American artist of some repute, whose works | writing leaves the impression of unfaithfulness, of concealing faets 
are, I believe, exhibited now for the first time in London. Three | which, unless history rejects all analysis of the causes of external 
pictures by him will be found here. The largest and best, “The | events, ought to be made known. ‘This defect is of little import when 
Bay and City of New York,” has been presented by the artist to the | M. Guizot is describing his efforts to establish a sound educational 
Prince of Wales. The view is taken from the New Jersey shore, | system. Readers are too much charmed with the profound reflec. 


the coast of Long Island appearing in the distance to the right. The tions upon education, to care whether this be history or only philo- 
“ sophy written by an historian. Besides, on such a point M. Guizot 


= men a after vee ee re — _ hee is less reticent—oflicial etiquette demands no concealment of mere 
activity in the smoke issuing from the tall lactory chimneys, and the | .1 uments, and intrigue busies itself with matters more directly proft. 
movements of the steamers and other craft in the mouth of the Hud-| bj than instruction. But the relative value of reflections a facts 
son. The sky is capitally and very truly painted, though it occupies | js changed when a statesman promises to reveal the true history of 
too large a portion of the canvas; a nearer view of the city would | affairs like that of the intervention in Spain, or the share of France 
have been desirable, the spectator deriving little information as | inthe contest between the Sultan and Mehemet Ali. Then excessive 
regards its general aspect and features as the picture now stands, | reticence, however honourable to the politician, is fatal to the his. 
“The Crown of New England” and “View of Floreuce at Sun-| torian, and suggests the thought which the student of these Memoirs 
set,” prove that Mr. Brown has strong feeling for atmo- has so often to repeat, “ M. Guizot has written too soon. . It is im- 

iii Gilad dieu ene poiiienbate Io Che leties. “which possible, while so many actors in these scenes are yet living, and 
sp Pe P y : a while M. Guizot must aveid even the appearance of censuring the 
is firmly and solidly executed _though not without a taint of] phanished House he served so well, for the whole truth to be told, and 
coarseness here and there. No exhibition would he complete | the feeling that it is not revealed is always present to the reader's 
without one or more specimens of the Williams family. Some} mind. The action of France in favour of Mchemet Ali, for example, 
dozen of their landscapes, all marked by that manufacturing clever- | is thus accounted for : 


ness beyond which these artists have no ambition to go, may be dis- P . ~ pow ot pee pens, in others a od on he 
: “ * : » he o justify this double policy of France. The importance of Egypt in the Mediter- 
covered. Mr. Sidney Cooper sends “Cattle in a Landscape, which ranean has been set forward, with the assistance France might derive from that 


may or may not be a new work from his hand. In either case, it so quarter in case of a contest either with England or Russia; and, above all, the 


exactly resembles many others that he has exhibited before as to cal] | necessity, in the precarious state of the East, that Egypt should neither remain 
in impotent hands, nor pass into those of enemies. I shall balance the value of 


H = 7 4 y . 
for -_ special remark, Mr. F. W. Moody contributes ° wy good these reasons when I treat of the great debates in which they were introduced, 
interior, showing the “Choir Screen, St. Paul’s Cathedral. “The | They were opinions formed after the blow was struck, rather than determining 


Psalm” and “The Sermon” are a pair of characteristic pictures by | ¢¥ses before the event. To speak truly, the policy of France on this question 
*, | derived its source from our brilliant expedition to Egypt in 1798; from the renown 


Mr. J. Morgan. In the first, a country labourer m his Sunday best of our generals, soldiers, and scholars; from the reminiscences and impressions of 
is joining in the choral service of the parish church with unrestrained | their achievements and labours; from impulses of imagination, and not from 


e hie 2 is side. “The on,” | calculations of safety or political balance. A lively interest attaches itself to 
energy ; his little daughter stands at his side. In“ The Sermon, the theatre of that national and singular glory. Egypt conquered by a French 


. . . 
both, of course, are soundly asleep. Not s0 good, but still showing army and described by a French institute, had become a popular fantasy in 
considerable aptitude for expression and individuality, is “ The Village | France; we associated ourselves with its destinies; and its new master, equally 


Doctor.” He feels the pulse of a little girl whose tearful mother | glorious and remarkable, who governed with so much reputation while courting 
our favour, became in our estimation a natural ally, whom we supported from 


sits near. She is unnecessarily anxious, as the child, judging from | jnclination and enthusiasm rather than from reflection and motives of interest.” 
her looks and the fact of her having walked to the doctor’s, can have | That statement reads frankly enough, and is doubtless, as far as it 
nothing very seriously the matter with her. The author of these | goes, strictly and historically accurate. It would do excellently for 
little works must not be confounded with Mr. M. P. Morgan, whose | the tribune, particularly if the orator were anxious to conceal his 
« Fish out of Water”—a sailor in a draper’s shop buying silks for devotion to a king’s will by calling it the popular voice. It explains 
his sweetheart—is as improbable in conception as it is vulgar in perfectly the permanent tendency of the French people, usually so 
Sieciiesd Wie Bendis “Tension Leman” hes 1 think been indifferent to questions arising beyond Europe, to feel an interest 
previously exhibited. “The Portrait,” is a young woman calling alan psspt ' h nad “A = at —— af od ae ay why 
boy’s attention to a pictured similitude of some ancestor Both pisesgee 75 en 7 beg — “y a wage: Sag 4 

s i . , intended to seize the throne of their own ally. The 
figures are in the costume of the time of Charles IL, and bear a/ real reason that a French nominee in Egypt, and still more on 
striking resemblance to the son and mother in Mr. Rossiter’s Academy | the throne of Turkey, would have made the influence of France 
picture of “ Puritan Purifiers.” The execution of this example is | irresistible in the East, is kept studiously out of sight. So with 


dainty and pleasing, but the figures lack grace and movement. The | the affairs of Spain. It is acknowledged that the leading idea 
}of the French Government with reference to the succession, pre- 


mera of Mrs. Rowier want now be added to the list of female vious to the death of Ferdinand IIL, was to favour Don Carlos as 
painters. If “Little Nell” be her first effort at picture-making, it | the candidate whose claims least endangered the interests of the 


promises well for the future. ‘The Penitent,” a wayward but sub-| Bourbons. Queen Isabella, if enthroned, must marrry, and might 


dued child praying at its mother’s knee, by Miss Blunden, is tender ™tTy @ man “hostile to France,” é.e. to the reigning family. But 
the accession of Queen Isabella once complete, M. Guizot describes 


and quiet haps feeling. Mr. M. Claxton is alw ays imitating some well- | events as if the sole object of France were the progress and advan- 
known painter, but always at a respectful distance. He has recently | tage of Spain, an object a little too transcendental to obtain credence 
been devoting his attention to Mr. Phillip, of whose works “ Spanish | as explaining the action of a great military power. M. Thiers wanted 
Lovers” is a fecble imitation, “An Awkward Pause,” by Mr. C. | armed intervention, and the king an unarmed intervention ; but both, 
Earles, is one of the most singular productions in the room. A | =o believe M. Guinot, were actuated solely by regard to the gress 

ap : : : |interests of Spain. ‘The fact that M. Thiers regarded the influence 
girl in a lavender dress, and a man with thin ragged whiskers, stand | of France as an object superior to any conceivable gain to Spain, 
by a window. Another female, very common-place in character, sits | and that the king had a strong family interest in that country, @ 
at a table near, staring into vacancy. The man looks simply idiotic. | S°™S¢ of which was never absent from his mind, is entirely passed 


: a ‘ : over. The influence of the king i atter is itted; but of 
What it all means it is impossible to say. “ Styrian Peasants re- his . si - $e * - king th _ a pec . eg th 
t 2 from Market” j ; by Mr. LE us motives we have no more t lan we mig it gat ier trom the 
urning irom Market” is a pretty notion, by J r. J. E. Hodgson. | Moniteur. His arguments, indeed, against intervention are admirably 
Two peasants, male and female, are paddling a quaintly shaped boat, | rendered, and as interesting now as they were in 1836: 

They have placed their two-year-old child in a sort of ‘ : “*Let us assist the Spaniards externally,’ he said to me; ‘ but let us not 
° + P . J mr tub at the ProW, | embark in their vessel. If we ever do so, We must take the helm; and God knows 
in order that he may not in an unlucky moment fall overboard. As what will then happen to us! Napoleon failed to conquer Spain, and Louis 
their heads come together in the action of rowing, they regard the ae oO rig people —_ _ their — : ag ve they ee 
. ; . : o be subdued or governed by foreigners. ‘They call for us to-day; we shi 
infant with rough parental pride. A head and bust of a young girl, | scarcely arrive amongst them when they will abhor and impede us by every 
entitled “ Devotion,” by Mr. Chaplin, is well drawn and modelled | ™*"s in their power. Do you remember Rayneval’s despatch, in which, while 
ith d preaching intervention to us, he pointed out the inevitable accompaniments. It 
with some good passages of colour, though the head suggests the | would be necessary, he said, that the French army, to consolidate its work, ~— 
coquette rather than the devotee. Mr. Holiday’s “B . occupy for more or less time the country it had pacified, without which the flame 
Calais,” exhibited d . . urges of would indubitably burst forth anew. And have you not told me that the Duke 
ais,” exhibited at the Academy some two years back, though hard | de Frias informed you himself, within the last few days, that the intervention of 


and dry in execution, is thoughtful aud painstaking. France in Spain would avail nothing, if not followed by an occupation of four of 
five years at least? Trust me, my dear minister, let us not employ our army 18 


——_—@——_ 











Dry Port. * Memoirs to Illustrate the History of My Own Time. By F. Guizot, Vol. IV. 
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this interminable work, or open this gulf for our finances; let us not set this | 
cannon-ball on foot in Europe. If the Spaniards are to be saved, it must be their 
own work; they alone can do it. If we encumber ourselves with the burden, 
they will place it exclusively on our shoulders, and then render it impossible to 
e. 

» mhere spoke a man whose supreme advantage it was to have under- 
stood Europe between 1789 and 1815, as well as after that great ter- 
minal stage, and the king, as usual, defeated the cabinet. But this, 
though extremely interesting, will scarcely disabuse France of the 
belict that the king had a personal policy, not quite so absolutely 
dictated by anxiety for the welfare of France. M. Guizot admits, 
indeed, that the king too frequently gave an impression, for which he 
thus unsatisfactorily accounts : 

“No prince, I would even say voluntarily, no man has more frequently con- 
veyed the semblance of faults he possessed not, and of errors he never committed. 
He had been a participator in so many unforeseen disasters, had lived in the 
midst of so many ruins, and had himself suffered so many privations, that he 
ever retained an extreme mistrust of the future, and a lively apprehension of the 
fatal chances which might still reach him and his family.” . . . . . 

“On another occasion I happened to be alone with the King. He spoke to me 
of his domestic position, of the future of his family, of the chances that still 
weighed upon them; and he grew warm while entering into the detail of his 
expenses, his debts, and the absurdities in which people indulged as to his pro- 

y. He took me suddenly by both hands, and said with extreme emotion, ‘ I 
tell you, my dear minister, that my children will want bread.’ When under the 
empire of this feeling, he anxiously sought, for himself and for those belonging 
to him, some guarantees for the future, and at the same time expressed his solici- 
tudes and complaints with a freedom and intemperance of language which some- 
times astonished his friendly auditors, supplied his enemies with suspicions in 
support of their credulity or inventions, and inspired the public with that mis- 
trustful bias against which we had to contend when, in the name of justice and 
sound policy, we asked for the dotations which the King seemed to solicit as a 

ly and anxious plaintiff.” 

All of which, though intended to place the king’s solicitude in 
the light of an excess of paternal feeling, is scarcely a reply to the 
fact that Louis Philippe repeatedly postponed the safety of cabinets 
to these personal demands. It is a fair evidence of the manner in 
which M. Guizot writes history, that he never once explains why he, 
an independent Minister, introduced a dotation bill about which he 
was not at ease, and which he visibly did not approve. He simply 
asserts that the stories as to the wealth of the late king were libels. 

The historical value of this volume of these Memoirs lies in this 
only, that it explains the arguments by which the ablest servants of 
the Monarchy of July wish their transactions to be judged. The Me- 
moirs do not, for instance, te!l us why the French Ministry sup- 
ported the claim of Mehemet /li to Syria; but they do tell us, and 
with remarkable force, the argument by which the Ministry hoped 
to bring that support within the routine of international affairs. And 
that argument, that the best conclusion to the Eastern question 
would be to break Turkey into little free states, is, we think, the 
weakest of the hundred solutions statesmen have suggested for the 
permanent difficulty of Europe. Thus considered, the Memoirs form 
a most valuable addition to the history of the time, all the more inte- 
resting because written with the stately though constrained force that 
M. Guizot can always exert, and studded with valuable analyses of 

litical character. Two of these are obviously careful portraits, 
hough both from the public rather than the personal side. Here 
is M. Guizot’s view of Lord Palmerston as an English Minister : 

“ Lord Palmerston has neither hatred nor ill-will towards France. He is an 
Englishman who serves England, and his sentiments vary with his conduct, 
according to what, in his eyes, the interest of his country requires. It may be 
said, and I incline to think, that he gives himself up too exclusively to this 

triotic egotism, and that, in his zeal for the success and political honour of 

ngland, he estimates too slightly the moral sentiments and necessities of natural 
justice which modern civilization has developed in men’s minds on the subject of 
international relations. Patriotic egotism is legitimate, provided it does not too 
much resemble the rude indifference of the barbarous ages. But to this disposi- 
tion Lord Palmerston adds another, which in the exercise of affairs embraces 
Serious inconveniences. ‘The special question of the moment with which he is 
eccupied engages him to this extreme point, that it sets aside every other con- 
sideration and idea. Although of a singularly active spirit, fertile, sagacious, 
and vigorous, he has not that permanent grandeur of imagination and thought 
which never loses sight of ‘things in their entire scope, and which assigns to ever 
interest and to every separate affair the exact place and degree of importance which 
belongs to it in the general system of the interests and affairs of the country. He 
incessantly forgets the extended policy in which he is engaged, and which, in his 
mind, becomes concentrated in each distinct question as it successively presents 
itself, and is treated by him with energetic ability, but without foresight.” 

Of M. de Metternich, M. Guizot says that, though he com- 
prehended new ideas, and the new relations of States, his one object 
was to maintain the European system as organized at the Congress 
of Vienna. His defects were astounding self-conceit and want of 
nerve: “ In 1848, during our mutual retirement in London, ‘a con- 
viction of error,’ said he to M. Guizot one day, with a half smile which 
seemed to justify his words beforehand, ‘has never crossed my mind.’” 
The author’s gentle reproof—“ ‘I have been more fortunate than 
you, prince,’ I replied; ‘ on several occasions I have satisfied myself 

t I was mistaken’”—elicited no displeasure and no shame. 
Strange to say, this overwhelmning conceit was unaccompanied by 
Courage, and the policy of Austria constantly wavered because the 
all-powerful Minister of State dreaded to offend a few ‘ members of 
the Imperial family, the society of Vienna, and the Emperor 
Nicholas.” It is, we think, rather in such sketches that the general 
reader will find his attraction to this volume, than in any new light 
thrown on the history of Europe. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONGS AND 
LYRICS.* 
Tuene is no book in the English language which will make a more 
delightful companion than this. It has been selected with the 
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Selected and Arranged with Notes by Francis Turner Palgrave, Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Macmillan and Co. 


greatest taste and discrimination, with the assistance, too, Mr. Pal- 
grave tells us, of the Poet Laureate himself, and has been printed 
with a care and beauty which render its external form worthy of its 
contents. The vignette, drawn by Mr. Woolner, in the title-page, 
is one of rare delicacy aud grace. On the whole, no selection from 
the English lyrical poets has ever been made which gives so adequately 
the very essence and aroma of this, not perhaps the most character- 
istic, but the most original, and in one Sirectlon also the most ex- 
pressive side of our literature. 

There are two distinct lines of descent in the lyrical poetry of 
England which mark, on the one side, the modifying influences 
which original English poetry has exerted over English life, and on 
the other, the blossoming of English life in English poetry—the series 
of the meditative poets, and the series of the national song-writers. 
In the one series is revealed chiefly the power which the national life 
has gained from poetry; in the other, the power which our poetry 
has gained from the national life. Among ete poets there have 
always been some whose vision has consisted in their deeper know- 
ledge of the springs of human life and strength, and others whose 
imagination has been fascinated by the beauty and splendour of the 
outward spectacle. The former mould the thoughts of the few by 
the depth and rapture of their own vision; the latter embody the 
emotions and paint the pictures which best express, and therefore 
most deeply impress, the popular mind. The former it is who are 
always lifting 

“The painted veil which they who live call life,” 
while the latter are quite content to mirror the varying frescoes which 
they find shining everywhere on its surface. The former are the 
prophets who discern deep and hidden springs of life of which it 
needs all the harmony — fire of poetic thought to persuade even 
afew enthusiasts from age to age to drink; the latter are 
“ Priests to all time of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we see with their eyes and are glad.” 
In short, the former are the deepest roots, the latter the latest fruits, 
of the imaginative life of the nation. Yet lyrical poetry includes 
both these extremes, and ought to show both the profound medita- 
tive depths which, as in Milton and Wordsworth, reflect the stars 
even in the blaze of noon, and the fair open waters which image 
successively the varying forms and colours, the lights and shadows, 
the motion and the rest, the momentary passions, and the momen- 
tary peace, of human chance and change. Shakspeare’s mind was so 
great as to penetrate partially to the deeper sources of poetic life, as 
well as to give an almost complete picture of the “ wonder and bloom 
of the world;” but it was evidently for the latter task, and not for 
“prophetic poetry,” that he was fitted. His songs and sonnets 
breathe the very essence of popular visions and popular harmonies ; 
the love and joy of youth, the rapture of spring, the coarse mirth of 
clowns, the bright crystal fancies which captivate even the rudest 
as well as the subtlest imagination, the broader contrasts of life, its 
healthy sorrows and most natural passions,—these, and such as these, 
are far more adequately expressed in his short lyrics and exquisite 
songs, than any of the deeper themes into which he now and then 
plunges for a moment, more perhaps for the sake of the succession 
of brilliant bubbles which rise out of them to the surface, than from 
any wish to grapple with the thoughts they suggest. ‘The following, 
for instance, is a rough specimen of his pleasure in just gathering up 
in one picturesque cluster the carheseclen of the passing world : 
“ WINTER, 
“ When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl . 
Tuwhoo! 


Tuwhit! tuwhoo! A merry note! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


“ When all around the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl— 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tuwhoo! 
Tuwhit! tuwhoo! A merry note! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” 
3ut from the time of Shakspeare there is a marked divergence be- 
tween what we have described as the two schools of lyrical poetry— 
the meditative or lonely school,—and the bright surface-colour 
school,—the school of solitary musings,—and the school of popular 
song. In the one school, the chain of meditative poetry which 
plunges deeper and deeper into the spiritual sources of human life 
as we approach gur own age, is represented by Milton, Vaughan, 
Herbert—perhaps Gray—Cowper, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Cole- 
ridge. A fair specimen of what we mean may be found in the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines of Vaughan’s, which are, in fact, the germs, in 
the seventeenth century, of Wordsworth’s great Ode on Lntimations 
of Immortality. 
“THE RETREAT. 
“ Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought; 
When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 
And looking back, at that short s 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 
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When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness, 

O how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plain, 
Where first I left my glorious train ; 
From whence th’ enlighten’d spirit sees 
That shady City of Palm trees! 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 
Ts drunk, and staggers in the way :— 
Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move ; 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 
In that state I came, return.” 

We do not mean that the lonely or meditative school of poets 
are always or generally so little popular as either Vaughan or Words- 
worth, but only that their strains, like the lines quoted above, do not 
float upon the popular mind, but pierce beneath it. On the other 
hand the great chain of singers who are sustained by, instead of in- 
spiring, the breath of popular life, and who reflect its general warmth 
and superficial bloom, is represented by Pope, and afterwards the 
Scotch and Irish school of minstrels, Goldsmith, Burns, Scott, Camp- 
bell, Byron, and Moore. 

It is a singular merit in this selection, that it exhibits an impar- 
tial love of both lyrical schools, and thus enables us to see side by 
side the most solitary and the most social forms of English poetry, 
—the richest fruits of the old life, and the gathering fountains of the 
new,—the ballads which sum up the life of a bygone age, the songs 
which express the momentary enthusiasms of a passing generation, 
and the musings of minds of whom it may be said, as Wordsworth 
has said of Milton, 

“ Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart,” 

wrapped in their own ethereal atmosphere whether of prophetic truth 
or brooding imagination. It is not often that the same mind has 
catholicity enough to embrace both these classes of poetry, and yet 
it is very desirable that it should. In some sense, as Mr. Palgrave 
cites Shelley to prove, all true poets, and especially all true poets of 
the same age nl nation, supplement each other ; for instance, Burns 
never seems so broad, so fresh, so genial, as when read in close con- 
nexion with the shy and shrinking Cowper, nor Cowper’s melancholy 
and delicate humour so fascinating as when seen in contrast with the 
strong homely grain of Burns’s manly pathos. Mr. Palgrave has ex- 
plained the principles on which he has determined the order of his 
arrangement, in the following words : 

“In the arrangement, the most poetically effective order has been attempted. 
The English mind has passed through phases of thought and cultivation so 
various and interopposed during these three centuries of Poetry, that a rapid 

ge between Old and New, like rapid alteration of the eye’s focus in looking 
at the landscape, will always be wearisome and hurtful to the sense of Beauty. 
The poems have been therefore distributed into Books corresponding, I. to the 
ninety years closing about 1616, II. thence to 1700, III. to 1800, IV. to the 
half century just ended. Or, looking at the Poets who more or less give each 
= its distinctive character, they might be called the Books of Shakespeare, 

ilton, Gray, and Wordsworth. The volume, in this respect, so far as the limi- 
tations of its range allow, accurately reflects the natural growth and evolution of 
our Poetry. A rigidly chronological sequence, however, rather fits a collection 
aiming at instruction than at pleasure, and the Wisdom which comes through 
Pleasure :—within each book the pieces have therefore been arranged in grada- 
tions of feeling or subject. The development of the symphonies of Mozart and 
Beethoven has been here thought of as a model, and nothing placed without care- 
ful consideration. And it is hoped that the contents of this Anthology will thus 
be found to present a certain unity, ‘as episodes,’ in the noble language of 
Shelley, ‘to that great Poem which all wes like the co-operating thouglts of 
one great mind, have built up since the beginning of the world.’ ” 

But however impartial Mr. Palgrave may be—and he is, we be- 
lieve, really impartial—in his selection from both schools of poets, it 
is impossible to conceal the fact that, as the truly lyrical school 
begins to run in deeper channels and with a fuller stream, the 
school of minstrels, as we may call them by contrast,—v. ¢. the ballad- 
tellers and the popular singers show a genius more and more at- 
tenuated. The reason seems to be that the popular mind is seldom 
undivided and at harmony with itself after a certain era in the na- 
tional history. Culture divides while it ripens a nation’s thought. 
There comes a time in every national history when the people seem 
to waken up to some knowledge of themselves. The poet who ex- 

resses this first phase of self-knowledge—like Shakspeare for Eng- 

nd, and Burns or Scott for different phases of Scotch life—are 
borne on the crest of a national wave. But all who come after 
them find a far more divided lite to express. They can gain con- 
sistency and character only by limiting themselves to a certain sec- 
tion of social life. Thus Byron represented an aristocracy rather 
than a people, and Moore a literary society. Poets, whose gift it is 
to catch the external flush of national life and popular genius, have 
a harder and harder task as individualities multiply, and the genius 
of a people is refracted, for a time at least, into a million diverging 
rays. Poets, on the other hand, to whom it is given to go apart 
with Nature and their own hearts, furnish a fresher and more 
needful tonic to the national mind, exactly in proportion to the grow- 
ing dissipation of national thoughts and convictions. It could only 
be in an age when Moore was pouring out his sparkling but enervat- 
ing wines that the deep cold springs of Wordsworth’s bracing genius 
could have been adequately sought after and loved. 

We have few criticisms to upon this volume, which must not 


pect 
only be read but possessed, in order to be adequately valued. Qng 
or tw®; however, we will make. Mr. Palgrave lays down among the 
principles by which he has been guided in his selection, “that a poem 
should be worthy of the writer’s genius, that it shall reach a per. 
fection commensurate with its aim, that we should require finish in 
proportion to brevity, that excellence should be looked for rather 
in the whole than in the parts,” &c.,—all excellent canons. But we 
think he has scarcely applied these maxims with uniform success 
Why, for instance, while giving Cowper’s not very admirable and no 
at all characteristic lines on Alexander Selkirk’s solitude, has he 
omitted those exquisite and melancholy verses which sum up the 
inward history of the poct’s sad life, called “The Castaway ?” ~the 
verses in which he passes from the story of Anson’s sailor, who, fallin 
overboard in a storm when no effectual assistance could be vondenat 
long continued to make his voice heard by his helpless comrades ag 
he struggled with the sea, to his own still sadder lot : 
“* No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone, . 

When snatched from all effectual aid, 

We perished each alone: 

But I beneath a rougher sea 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 

The genius of Cowper—almost, indeed, the poetic genius of his 
day—is indissolubly associated with these desparing lines, and we 
cannot understand ine Mr. Palgrave can have put in so many com. 
paratively uncharacteristic and fugitive pieces, while omitting this, 
Byron’s great genius, too, is very inadequately represented. Again, 
exquisite as Mr. Palgrave’s appreciation of Wordsworth evidentl 
is, we cannot help thinking that his own canons should have induce 
him to select the “Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle ” as more 
lyrical, because more finished, more reflective, and more characteristie 
of his genius, than “ Ruth,” which he has inserted in full. All the 
Scotch pieces are chosen with great felicity. 

It is, however, of course impossible for any two men to come to 
the same conclusion in so delicate a task as the selection of the most 
perfect. of English lyrics, ‘and Mr. Palgrave has shown a discrimina- 
tion which will ensure the widest popularity to his work. When- 
ever it is possible to enrich the book with a selection of the most 
perfect specimens of Tennyson’s lyrical genius, it will not only be 
enriched, but brought to a far more harmonious conclusion. The 
Poet Laureate gathers up in his mind the dissevered threads of the 
solitary and the social poetic genius of which we have spoken. While 
inclining to the meditative school, as decidedly as Shakspeare in- 
clined to the school which reflects the external “ wonder and bloom of 
the world,” Tennyson yet shows a singular aptitude for both, for inter- 
preting the wants and hopes, and reflecting the splendour of the 
living world, as well as for deepening and elevating our poetic life. 
Tennyson’s lyrics would in a manner unite again the lyrical schools 
which since the time of Shakspeare have been almost always run 
ning parallel, but wide apart. 





THE LAW OF NATIONS.* 

Dr. Travers Twiss has added a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of International Law. Though not offering much which can be 
considered original except in the way of illustrations drawn from 
the complications of our own day, his book is a digest at once of the 
principles to which international law appeals, and of the treatises and 
decisions on the subject to which the civilized world have agreed to 
pay respect. The relations of nations to each other in war, the most 
interesting, because the most practical portion of this branch of 
jurisprudence, are reserved fora second wlloch but the first is, never- 
theless, complete in itself. It defines clearly all the principles upon 
which the system of international relations is held to rest, and enables 
the student acquainted with history to comprehend at once how far 
the reported action of any state diverges from the system to which 
Europe has agreed to adhere. . 

For it must never be forgotten that, however ancient some of the 
precedents to which it appeals, and however variable some of the 
principles on which it is based, the Law of Nations means in reality 
nothing but the law by which the European family and its offshoots 
have agreed to be bound. It has never been applied either to the 
monarchies of Asia, or the tribes who misuse the remainder of the 
world, and, indeed, could not be. There is no common basis of 
thought on which to erect a code. Europe, for instance, holds as a 
fundamental principle that war is a judicial process, intended either 
to resist an aggression or to assert a right. Islam, on the other hand 
—including in that word every division of the Mahomedan world— 
accepts war with the Infidel as its normal position, modified only by 
treaty, by the payment of tribute, or by the armistices circumstances 
may render imperative. The ruler of Egypt, for example, would be 
justified by his law in attacking the king of Abyssinia without de- 
mand made, or wrong endured, in order to extend the dominions of 
the True Believers. Savage tribes, on the other hand, refuse to ac- 
cept any principle at all, except perhaps in some few instances, that 
a treaty formally made ought to be observed till it is exceedingl 
advantageous to break it. To such races no code is applicable, an 
Europe has always implicitly, if not avowedly, cunidenel them exempt 
from the obligations and advantages of the code. In proof of this 
assertion we might adduce with Dr. Twiss the formal admission of 
the Ottoman Empire in 1856 within the pale of public law; but there 
is one even stronger and familiar to all Englishmen : this is the right 
of settlement claimed by all Europe in countries where the inhabit- 
ants are too few or too savage to employ their lands or defend their 
independence. Nothing can be more opposed to the law of nations 








* The Law of Nations. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., Q.C., &. Longman and Co 
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than this practice, which is, nevertheless, an admitted right. Eng- 
land, for example, on the international system, has a distinct Meht to 
occupy Papua, as a great island half used by the savages w ho own it; 
put the right would not extend to a seizure of Sardinia on precisely 
the same grounds. The law, in fact, is European only, and it is a 
curious evidence of its utility that princes, when attacking nations 
beyond the pale, still endeavour to convince themselves and their 
rivals that they are acting within the international eode. ‘Thus, the 
Bmperor of the French is justified, legally, in attacking Cochin-China 
for the distinct purpose of conquest ; but he still bases his invasion 
on obsolete treaty rights and unendurable wrongs suffered by French 
missionaries. Tne second of these is by the strictest code a just cause 
of war, which, as Dr. Twiss shows, must be either resistance to pro- 
bable aggression, or punishment for an endured wrong. 

The law, then, is European, and based upon a European principle, 
yiz. the positive right of every separate sovereign community to de- 
fend, retain, and act on its perfect independence. That theory has 
been acted on throughout the history of the world, but Europe alone 
has made it effective by an indispensable corollary forgotten by the 
aeient world, This is the often discussed principle of the Balance 
of Power. The right to perfect independence is of very litile value 
if the independence of the weak can be menaced with impunity by 
the strong. Greece had as good a right to her independence after 
Rome conquered her as before, but the independence was gone 
nevertheless. The law existed, but there was no police to enlorce 
its execution. To provide against this contingency Europe, after the 
treaty of Osnabruck, adopted a new principle, the right of the collec- 
tive civilized world to prevent any single state becoming so powerful 
as to render the Law of Nations practically inoperative. It was so 
rendered by the French Empire, and the successive coalitions against 
Napoleon were all therefore justifiable, even though he had not 
attacked each member of the union. 1t may be said that this rule is 
simply an expansion of the natural right of any nation in danger to 
form alliances, but it is not so. The principle goes much further, 
extending to the willing absorption of one state in another. Sup- 

Italy, for instance, wearied out with oppression, and perceiving 
no other outlet of escape, had voluntarily demanded an integral union 
with France. Here no oppression is practised, no wrong done, no 
direct injury sustained by any other country. Yet the law of nations, 
like the common sense of mankind, declares that to prevent such a 
result by force of arms is a justifiable exercise of power. Dr. 'T'wiss 
scarcely puts the right in its sirongest light, but his exposition of 
the law is still most unmistakable - 

“Two or more nations have a right to unite themselves into one independent 
Political body, so as to become one nation, provided the views by which they are 
actuated be not prejudicial to other nations. But if each of the nations in ques- 
tion be able separately and without assistance to govern and support itself, and 
to defend itself from insult and aggression, it may be reasonably presumed that 
the object of their union is to obtain dominion over their neighbours, and on oc- 
casions where it is impossible or too dangerous to wait for an absolute certainty, 
other nations will be justified in acting on a reasonable presumption, and may 
forthwith have recourse to measures of self-defence. On these grounds, Vattel 
maintains that the nations of Europe would have been justified iu combining 
together against Louis XIV. of France, if he had attempted to unite the mo- 
narchy of Spain to that of France; for to have tamely suffered a union of the 
two monarchies in the person of a prince who hed already given proofs of impe- 
rious pride and insatiable ambition, ‘ would have been, according to all the rules 
of human probability, equivalent to surrendering the rest of Europe into servi- 
tude, or at least would have rendered the condition of each European State too 
critical and precarious to be endurable by independent political Lodies. The 
safety, therefore, of the other nations of Europe would have justified them in 
opposing by anticipation such a formidable accession to the power of so ambitious 
aprince.’” 

That very point is the one which at any moment may become one 
of the highest interest to all Europe. ‘The absorption of French 
Switzerland, or of the Rhine frontier, by the vote of the people, into 
France, would raise it in all its breadth. 

Intimately connected with this question is another, which every 
day assumes a more practical shape, viz. the limit to this right of 
confederate action. The independence of a nation may be threatened, 
and very frequently is threatened, by a danger distinct from the 


hostility of a single Power. Europe may essay what no single nation | 
Europe collectively has, in practice, come | 


could venture to attempt. m 
to be represented by the five first-class Powers ; and, partly from this 


Circumstance, partly from the extreme influence each country begins | 


to exercise upon all others, there has arisen among continental 
statesmen a tendency to push the authority of collected Europe to 
very great lengths—to turn a Congress into a sort of Areopagus. 
Louis Napoleon in particular has shown a strong disposition to carry 
international law to an extent destructive of independence. In 
1856 he denounced, before a European Congress, the freedom of the 
Belgian press, a matter wholly apart from the ordinary route of 
diplomatic action. In 1861 he aflirmed that Congress had the right 
to alienate Syria from the Sultan. Both demands were resisted by 
England, as opposed to international law, and, without doubt, on 
sound grounds. ‘The theory of the Balance of Power, and the 
executive action of Europe in carrying out that theory, are both in- 
tended to secure the independence and internal sovereignty of the 
European nations. Any act tending to the employment of that 
executive authority towards the restriction of independence is illegal, 
and may be resisted. It matters nothing even if the internal action 
of the state tends directly to increase its external power : 

“ The internal development of the resources of a country, although the increase 
of its population and wealth is the surest means of augmenting its power, has 
never yet been considered a just cause of alarm to other nations, for such aug- 
Mentation is in perfect accordance with the moral end of a nation’s being, and, 

ing gradual, is not suggestive of any evil intention towards others. In the 
same way the settlement of colonies in distant lands, and the acquisition of de- 
Pendencies in remote quarters of the world, have been regarded as legitimate 
Means of external development, which a nation may pursue without giving to 


other nations just cause of apprehension for their own safety. It would be 
contrary to morality for nations to combine for the purpose of retarding the 
innocent growth of the power of a State, which owing to the superior merits of 
its political institutions, or through the enlightened guidance of wise rulers, is 
enabled to advance more rapidly in the career of civilization than its neighbours, 
and, as a consequence of such advance, to attain to greater material prosperity. 
Che usage of nations in this respect accords with the dictates of right reason.” 

In time to come it may be even more essential to limit this right 
of joint action than it once was to extend it. The ancient tendency 
to independence carried to lawlessness has disappeared, and has been 
replaced by another towards a centralized authority which, under 
colour of establishing law and order, and promoting civilization, 
would reduce all nations to a dull and decaying uniformity. 

The value of a work like this is, perhaps, :nost easily tested by 
applying it to questions which have already arisen. ‘Two such have 
been much discussed: the right of Italy to a recognition of her in- 
dependence, and the treaty position of the Slave States should their 
rebellion succeed. Upon one of these Dr, Twiss is tolerably dis- 
tinct : 

_ “Tt is the quality of independence for the first time asserted on behalf of a 
State which requires recognition on the part of other nations, not the increased 
or diminished extent of its territorial possessions. A State may indeed notify to 
other States any important additions to its territorial limits, which it may have 
acquired either by occupation or by cession, but such notifications are matters of 
courtesy for mutual convenience, and the announcement of the fact of any such 
acquisition is not obligatory upon the State which makes it. Thus the United 
States of North America might have annexed the territory of Texas, and might 
have thought fit to notify to other nations the addition of a new State to the 





Union, but the question of right was complete upon the admission of Texas into 
| the Union under a resolution of Congress, and the annexation required no recogni- 
| tion from third parties to give it effect. On the other hand the transformation 
| of the ancient kingdom of New Spain into the several independent Republics of 
| Central America required recognition from other Powers, before it could be 
| regarded as internationally complete, as the result of that transformation was to 
| give birth to new independent political bodies.” 

The kingdom of Sardinia, therefore, might have expanded itself 
over the éntire peninsula without requiring the formal recognition 
of Europe, but the kingdom of Italy is a new Power, and requires a 
distinct acknowledgment from all states with which it intends to 
maintain amicable relations. On the other question, a student who 
derived his knowledge solely from this work might still find room for 
argument and hesitation. Dr. Twiss explains the law thus : 

“ The international life of a State is not determined by an internal revolution, 
whereby the supreme power of the State is transferred from one portion of the 
body politic to another portion. A State does not enjoy any international rights 
by reason of its peculiar internal organization, and it therefore does not forfeit 
any such right by a modification of its internal constitution, neither can it 
thereby discharge itself from any of its obligations towards other nations. Pend- 
ing a revolution, the ordinary relations of a State towards other States may be 
interrupted owing to the suspended action of the supreme power of the State, 
and its temporary inability to direct the will of the entire community. But the 
interruption of ordinary international intercourse is an abnormal state of things, 
which ceases immediately upon the restoration of internal order within the State, 
and if the revolution fails, the status ante revives: if, on the other hand, the 
revolution proves successful, the government de facto succeeds to the rights and 
obligations of its predecessor in all international matters, and intercourse is 
resumed with other nations on that understanding.” 

But that decision refers only to States in which a revolutionary 
government succeeds to an ancient form, not to States which have 
separated into two. As a matter of fact, the extreme inconvenience 
of abolishing all treaties would induce North and South ey to 
maintain their engagements intact, and in the latest precedent, the 
separation of Belgium from Holland, that course was pursued; but 
there is no proof that they are bound to do so. 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER.* 
Novet-wnriters during the present century have constantly made 
attempts, not entirely unsuccessful, to combine the historical with 
the amusing; and that in a shape which, whether profitable or not, 
has been at all events acceptable to the world. Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth has adopted this style of composition, and has produced more 
than one romance in which kings and nobles are introduced, and in 
which there are the usual average of murders. But what chiefly ren- 
ders his works unsuccessful is, that it is quite impossible, in the 
greater number of instances, to say what is meant to be amusing, and 
|what historical. Society is no doubt divided upon questions of 
amusement. The pleasure involved in various exercises of mind and 
body may be very considerable to some persons, which with others is 
‘of a doubtful, and sometimes of a slightly lugubrious order. The 
delights of an evening party are occasionally tempered by the 
total absence of comfort, repose, and genial conversation. The stage 
is not a temple of enjoyment to every one during the progress of a 
gymnastic pantomime. Street-musie is popular with the masses, 
while to some of us it appears to lack harmony. Still there are some 
things which it is utterly impossible to receive in any sense as amus- 
ing, and which it is a downright insult to the lighter and gayer parts 
of our nature to offer as cheerful and recreative. Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth is not bound to be accurate in his history. We do not 
quarrel with him for altering whatever in the reign of Edward VI. he 
perceives to be contrary to the beautiful and the dramatic. If every- 
thing ought to have happened otherwise than it did happen, let it by 
all means be considered, for purposes of fiction, to have happened 
just as he pleases. He has a right to say, if he wishes, that Sir 
Chomas Seymour poisoned Catherine Parr, and that Queen Elizabeth’s 
long maidenhood was the consequence of an early vow to be faithful 
to the husband of another woman. He might, if he chose, have made 
Edward live to a green old age, and converted Queen Mary to Ma- 
homedanism. But it is purely wrong, and unjustifiable in a social 
point of view, to suppose that by merely reciting the events of a cer- 











| *The Constable of the Tower: an Historical Romance, By William Harrison Ains- 
worth. In three yolumes. Chapman and Hall. 
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tain number of years as having happened otherwise than they did ducing as much as possible of slashed doublets and habergeons ang 
happen, he is furnishing a work of romantic interest to the public. | the likg, and abstaining carefully from delicate plot and minute pla 
The fact is, that Mr. Ainsworth takes a peculiar view of fiction. | of character, we will promise to keep a stock always ready to hand, 
Usually, a novel-writer presents a certain number of real or imaginary and so religiously to keep them for such occasions as those we haye 
persons, invests them with an individual interest by unfolding their | described, as never by any chance to be induced to open them while 
characters, places them in dramatic situations, makes them act as | in full health of body and mind. 





living persons ordinarily do act, traces their fortunes, and marries 

them off happily. This may be wrong, but it is customary and intel- 

ligible. Mr. Ainsworth simply considers fiction to be that which in 
some material particulars differs from fact. 
It was unwise in the present instance to choose such a period as 
that which followed on Henry’s death. The multitude of interests 
then struggling for the mastery, the intricate strife of parties, the 
delicacies of individual motives and tempers, the hidden progress of 
litical change, the loud warfare of polemics, in which the very 
ar showed how little the partisans understood their own cause— 
all this was a scene which not even Scott could have painted with 
success. ‘The “ Henriade” attempted a somewhat similar picture, and 
failed. The nearest parallel to it is perhaps to be found in the strange 
story of the years which followed Athaliah’s fall; and we know how 
impossible it has proved to image this last scene dramatically. If at- 
tempted at all, these crises should be touched only by a master’s hand, 
with labour, and study, and the most careful handling of details. 
After all, the most successful ef historical novels have been those in 
which the most assiduous care has contented itself with interpreting 
some few of the phenomena of a period in a set of imaginary cha- 
racters connected by fanciful ties, with two or three real personages— 
seldom more—whose portraits are elaborately and accurately drawn. 
“ Quentin Durward” is a successful novel ; perhaps the ‘“ Last Days 
of Pompeii” may be called successful. “Kenilworth” would, no 
doubt, have succeeded better if it had attempted less. ‘The reason 
evidently is, that no artist can conceive clearly sufficient types of 
character to correspond to all the actors in a real drama. Nature is 
infinite in its forms; the writer, who creates every scene afresh, 
cannot cope with its manifold variety. Even Shakspeare, when he 
drew his historical portraits as well as his knowledge of the originals 
would allow, filled his canvas with figures of his own invention. 
Schiller developed one splendid ideal of * Wallenstein,” and added his 
countesses and heroines from fancy. 

It is commonly said that those authors fill the highest rank who in 
romance or drama conceal most their own personality. As the 
sculptor was. held up to public rebuke who traced his own form in the 
folds of the drapery of the goddess, so those have sung the noblest 
epics and told the most thrilling tales who have kept themselves 
reverently back from the published foreground of action. If this canon 
be true, certainly Mr. Harrison Ainsworth deserves a high place in the 
ranks of historical novelists. We are utterly unable for a moment 
to conceive what the character or private sentiments of an author 
must be who can imagine that he nents his readers by describing a 
royal progress in twenty-two pages, followed by a reception-scene in 
seven, a funeral procession in seventeen, the funeral itself in sixteen, 
a royal progress again in eighteen, and a coronation in fourteen more. 
The follow: assage is a portion of the description of a banquet 

iven by the High Admiral, and is an average specimen of what Mr. 
cinsworth looks upon as light reading : 

* All the principal apartments were brilliantly illuminated with wax tapers. 
Attired in doublets of crimson velvet, with chains of gold round their necks, and 
bearing white staves in their hands, the chamberlain, vice-chamberlain, steward, 
treasurer, and gentlemen ushers were drawn up in the entrance-hall, ready to 
receive the various important guests on their arrival. Besides these, there was a 
crowd of esquires, pages, marshals, and grooms, all in rich liveries, intermingled with 
yeomen bearing gilt poleaxes. But wherever the guests wandered—up the grand 
staircase, with its elaborately sculptured posts, adown the long corridor, through 
the spacious chambers—there were other officers of the household to be met 
with—marshals, esquires, pages, and ms, as at Whitehall, . . . . A 
the guests were ceremoniously received in the great entrance-hall by the various 
officers of the household, and were then ushered ea by troops of marshals and 
pages to a presence-chamber, where” &c. &c. 

We are tempted to fancy, if this is indeed amusing, what splendid 
historical romances might be framed by the gentlemen who contribute 
the fashionable intelligence to the Morning Post. If itis not amusing, 
but irredeemably dull, our author has the less excuse from the fact 
that he is able, if he chooses, to describe a murder at least as well as 
the novelists of the cheap weekly journals, and has in one of his tales 
produced, by way of incident, a very readable description of a famous 
ride to York. if he would confine himself to highwaymen, and leave 
kings to the mercy of historians, he would not, it is true, be a first- 
rate novelist, but he would, at all events, be liked by a certain class 
of readers. Fighting and killing may be low art, but state cere- 
monies are monotony itself. 

It would not be strictly true to say that Mr. Ainsworth’s novels 
are always out of season—that there is no time at which they may 
not be reasonably enjoyed. It seems to us that they would be the 
very literature most desirable to take in hand during the period of 
recovery from illness. They would be so pleasant to have before one 
during that luxurious dreamy state of semi-convalescence, in which 
it is the highest happiness to have a gentle sensation of something 
indefinite going on, which one need not too closely attend to, and 
which is mildly interesting, but does not much matter. It would be 
so delightful to have something to read which one could lay down at 
any moment without feeling that feverish restless anxiety to know 
what comes next, which is often most injurious to the invalid, It 
—_ be taken up so naturally and easily at any place in the story, 
and so quietly aud painlessly laid aside for meals, or sleep, or conver- 
sation. It would faintly excite the wonder, without leading beyond 
it to morbid curiosity and impatience. If Mr. Ainsworth will be 


= 





PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND.* 
Dr. Pavit, while collecting documents for his well-known “ History 
of England in the Middle Ages,” raked together some materials he 
found it needless or difficult to use. Unwilling to lose the fruit of 
much labour and research, he has thrown the discarded materials 
into a series of essays, which he calls Pictures of Old England. They 
are all distinguished by the author’s usual merits—painstaki 
accuracy and impartial judgment ; but the majority are not, we think, 
worthy either of a translation or of the author’s fame. They may 
be, and doubtless will be, exceedingly interesting to Germans, who 
know England only as the first of liberal Powers, and Londog 
only as English tourists know Paris or Vienna. But they are ex. 
ceedingly slight, and add nothing to the knowledge current amo 
most educated Englishmen. The paper, for example, on the Parlia. 
ment of the fourteenth century professes to explain the rise and 
constitution of the British Parliament, but is decidedly inferior 
both in accuracy of detail and broad generalization to the narratives 
given in many Peerages, popular Histories of England, and other ae. 
cessible works. Any experienced guide in Canterbury would give 
an account of the “ worship of St. Thomas aBecket” far more com. 
plete than Dr. Pauli’s, while the learned author does not make an at- 
tempt to account for the only marvellous feature in the narrative, 
the long-continued reverence for a saint whose history was too 
recent for the halo of mystery to surround it. The point of the 
whole story, that Becket was at once the Saxon saint and the priests’ 
martyr, that he, a man of the lowest origin, died an archbishop and 
died to defend the privileges of the priesthood, so that the priests in- 
culeated from policy the reverence which the people were anxious 
to pay from political feeling, is completely missed. In its place 
we have a statement, expanded into pages, that the Black Prince and 
Henry LV. desired to be buried by his grave, a statement any six- 
penny guide-book to Canterbury repeats with the same unction, 
and more brevity. The account of the monks and Mendicant friars 
is a most ordinary narrative of the rise and fall of the different 
Orders which by turns became powerful in England, till “ their ruin 
was ultimately brought about with as much harshness and want of 
tolerance as Henry VIII. could impart to the final blow which threw 
down the centre system.” An English schoolboy will scarcely fail to 
recognize statements like the following—and the paper contains no- 
thing more novel—as old acquaintances. Dr. Pauli is speaking of 
the decline of the Franciscans : 
“ The daring with which they had once taken part in the conflict against the 
pretensions of the Papal chair, both in England and Germany, the resolution with 
which they had for a time supported the secular authority, and aided in bringing 
the struggle for freedom to a successful termination, had been changed into the 
most unprincipled effrontery, and perverted to their own advantage, while their 
meg gee and opposition to all other authorities, and their daring attempts to 
seep in subjection the consciences of men, knew no limits. Their adherence to 
the external forms of their rule degenerated into the most repulsive hypocrisy, in 
comparison with which the openly exhibited love of pleasure of the monks appears 
comparatively unodjectionable. Their knowledge had degenerated into mere un- 
profitable theorems and subtile hair-splitting arguments, while the great majority 
of the brethren were sunk into a state of illiterate stupidity, which would hardly 
have been a source of gratification to St. Francis, could he have foreseen it. The 
had forfeited the opportunity which they once possessed of bringing about a muci 
desired and greatly needed reformation in the Church and the State, as well asin 
society at large, although they still sought to augment the power which they had 
acquired in the University, in defiance of the daily increasing complaint that they 
aimed at nothing short of the exclusive subjection of the minds of the young to 
their teaching.” : 
“ The Fortunes of Nigel” gives at least as accurate a description 
of London, as “ London in the Middle Ages,” and surpasses it in 
picturesqueness. Londoners are, at all events, very tived of the in- 
cessant repetition of descriptions such as these : 
“ Cries of ‘ Hot peascods! Strawberry ripe! Cherries in the rise! Mackerel! 
Oysters!’ are shouted into his ears right and left as he passes along the booths 
of Cheapside, where all sorts of people and things are jostled and crowded together, 
and where every article of wearing apparel, from velvet and silk to homespuns 
and yarns, is offered for sale. But he has no money, and can buy none of these 
fine things; nay, he even sees his own hood, which was stolen from his neck in 
the throng in Westminster Hall, hanging up in Rag-fair. When he comes into 
Eastcheap, the landlord of a tavern rushes forth, and pulling him by the sleeve, 
cries, ‘Come, sir, and try our wine!’ What a bustle and confusion is here! 
One is crying, ‘ Roast-beet!’ another ‘ Pies!’ while all around there is a violent 
clattering of tin jugs and platters. Then, besides, some are playing the harp, 
some the bagpipes, and some are singing. One is calling, ‘ Yen, by cock!’ 
another, ‘Nay, by cock!’ while some are singing, for money, of Jenkin and 
Julian. The poor country wight is, however, heavy at heart, and cries: ‘ But 
for lack of money I might not speed.’” 
Four of the twelve essays are, however, of some interest for the 
English reader, and would have made by themselves a valuable essay 
on the early relations between Great Britain and Germany, The 
first, on “ England’s earliest relations to Austria and Prussia,” opens 
up a chapter of history, singularly little known to Englishmen, whose 
idea of it, indeed, is generally confined to the fact that Richard, 
Duke of Cornwall, once purchased the Imperial crown of Germany. 
Dr. Pauli’s account is still vexatiously slight ; he gives no idea of 
Richard’s special claim on the electors, but he enables us to under- 
stand why a section of the German nobility should have considered 
England a natural ally. The Plantagenets, almost without excep- 
tion, regarded themselves as foes of the Papacy, with which they and 
their barons maintained for a century a permanent and partially suc- 
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fal war. Their reigns were synchronous with the last struggles 
of the Guelphic faction, which, by an odd conjunction of cireum- 
ces, after its long, and on the whole unsuccessful, struggle with 
the Popes, gave to England in the heirs of its leaders an anti-Papal 
dmasty. ‘The marriage of the daughter of Henry the Second, our 
SBmpress Maud,” with Henry the Lion, linked the House in a family 
bond with the Hohenstauffen, a bond connected by the policy of that 
family in fostering the trading, then as now the English, interest. 
They and their followers opened town after town to trade, and Eng- 
ho | found herself brought in frequent contact with every part of 
Flanders, Brabant, Holland, Juliers, Cologne, and Saxony. On the 
fall of the dynasty its adherents naturally looked to England for a 
ince least —— to local jealousies; and Richard of Corn- 
wall was formally elected King of the Romans. His reputed wealth 
was probably an additional inducement; but the crown was not a 
tom one, as most histories of England aver, nor was it sold. 
connexion continued with varying intimacy, among its incidents 
ing the marriage of the Emperor Frederic 11. with Isabella, sister 
tfenry IIL., until Edward 1. finally embraced the cause of Rudolf 
of Hapsburg. An alliance between the two families was even con- 
templated, and Joan, an infant daughter of Edward, was betrothed to 
Prince Hartmann, the destined heir to the Imperial throne, and the 
marriage was only broken off by the death of the German Prince. Dr. 
Pauli gives an interesting account of this long negotiation, during 
which Prince Hartmann was constantly accused of slackness, while 
Edward was curiously divided between his wish to appear attentive to 
the political advantages of the alliance and his real anxiety as to the 
precise oxtent of Prince Hartmann’s landed property. Throughout his 
reign, however, Rudolf maintained intimate relations with the Plan- 
nets ; and Dr. Pauli gives instances in which the intercession of 
the English King weighed successfully with the Austrian House. 
After his death, however, the Bavarian line, which succeeded to the 
throne of Germany, having slender ties of affinity with England, 
the intercourse with the Hapsburgs became more slight and reserved, 
and was confined; almost entirely to questions of State policy, 
though not quite so entirely as Dr. Pauli in the following sentence 
asserts: “‘ Notwithstanding these friendly dispositions, the marriage 
of King Philip IJ. of Spain with Mary of England was the only 
matrimonial alliance that was ever concluded between the English 
royal family and the House of Hapsburg.” Dr. Pauli has, we fancy, 
forgotten Catherine of Arragou, who, though not a Hapsburg, was 
the niece of Charles V. 

The intercourse with Germany, however, continued, though re- 
lations with the Hapsburgs ceased, and led, in 1337, to a second 
connexion between the throne of England and the imperial crown. 
Edward the Third, influenced partly by a desire to increase his 
revenue through a monopoly of wool, and partly by his desire to 
secure allies in his projects against France, entered into strict 
alliance with the Emperor Louis IV. The main provision of this 
league was one often and shamefully repeated in our history, the 
Emperor furnishing German troops—then called Hainaulters—for 
the English wars in France, and receiving a heavy subsidy in return. 
To ratify the alliance, Edward visited his ally, subscribed 67/. 10s., 
equal, says Dr. Pauli, to 1000/., towards the cathedral of Cologne, 
still finishing to this day, and was appointed Vicar of all the terri- 
tories on the left bank of the Rhme. Edward, misled appa- 
rently by the extraordinary reverence still felt in Europe for the 
successors of the Western Empire, fancied the new grant had 
added greatly to his power, but he was soon undeceived. The 
Germans were as prejudiced as their insular rivals, even Louis’s per- 
sonal partisans refused to obey the summons of the English Vicar, 
and it was not till 1339 that an allied army could be collected, with 
which Edward, with all his brilliant capacity for soldiership, effected 
nothing, and at the end of a few more months quietly dropped his 
useless and cumbrous dignity. ‘The appointment is seldom men- 
tioned even in good histories, and is interesting only as the first and 
last instance in which a King of England has acted as the lieutenant 
of another Power. Henry V. also welcomed the Emperor Sigismund 
in London, “Sigismund super grammaticam,” as Carlyle calls him, 
gave him the Order of the Garter, and arranged a perpetual treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance, which remamed unbroken till the 
death of the British monarch. A personal friendship, very rare 
among sovereigns, had united thejtwo men, and when Sigismund died, 
the heir of his friend, the weak and ill-fated Henry VL., gave the last 
evidence of the deep respect in which the ally of England had been 
held by ordering masses for his soul in every English church. 

The first relations of England with Prussia arose in a widely dif- 
ferent fashion, one almost unique in the history of Europe. Early in 
the thirteenth century the Teutonic Knights, then the third of the 
Semi-military Orders of Europe, elected Hermann von Salza as their 
Grand Master. Hermann, a was renowned both as statesman and 
soldier, resolved to transfer the crusade from the Holy Land to 
Northern Europe, and settled his knights along the shores of the 
Baltic, where they commenced a struggle for the conversion of 
heathen Wends and Lithuanians by force of arms. In this contest 
they were materially aided by the English knights. The Grand 
Master himself received a stipend of forty marks annually for a hun- 

years, in aid of his pious labours, and it became a regular habit 
for an English knight who wanted to acquire renown, or clear his 
Conscience, to do battle against the infidels of Prussia. Chaucer 
alludes to this custom in the following lines : 
“ Ful often tyme he hadde the bord bygonne 
Aboven alle naciouns in Prace. 
In Lettowe hadde he reysed and in Ruce.” 


Henry Duke of Lancaster, in 1390, headed a strong expedition to 





their aid, and helped to beleaguer Wilna, bestowed alms in Dantzic, 
and on his accession to the throne as Henry IV. displayed a know- 
ledge of Prussian politics which to that age seemed strange, and 
which enabled him to conduct some difficult negotiations with the 
leading towns of the Baltic. 

Had Dr. Pauli worked out the idea which runs through these 
pages, he would have added a contribution to history, instead of to 
the feeblest branch of literature. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

English Cyclopedia of Biography. Vol. VI. Conducted by Charles 
Knight.—This is the concluding volume of the biographical depart- 
ment of Knight's Cyclopedia. We have examined the ives of those 
persons with whom we are ourselves acquainted, and have observed 
no reason for censure. 

Creation in Plan and Progress: being an Essay on the First Cuater 
of Genesis. By the Reverend James Challis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S, 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental ix wg A the 
University of Cambridge, and late Fellow of Trinity College. Macmil- 
lan. This is a decidedly clever little book, which is intended to neu- 
tralize the effects of Mr. Goodwin’s Essay on the Mosaic Cosmogony 
in “ Essays and Reviews.” The writer appears to possess adequate scien- 
tific information, together with clearness of head and ingenuity of argu- 
ment. He writes also in a temperate and philosophical spirit ; and 
his little volume is on the whole one of the most commendable whi 
have yet ¢ p »eared upon that side of the question. 

Twelve _ a Texts of Scripture illustrated according to the Spiritual 
Sense. By Mary C. Hume. In two parts. London: George Man- 
waring.—Jgnotum per ignotius; that is really all we have to say upon 
the subject. 

A Voice from the Ganges: being a Solution of the True Source of 
Christianity. By an Indian Officer. London: George Manwaring.— 
This is a work in which a gentleman devoted to the profession of arms 
has undertaken to solve the question of the authenticity and in- 
spiration of the Gospels. He examines the doctrines of the Gospels 
and discovers in them nothing that was not known before. He examines 
the parables, and sees in them only that attempt at veiling religion from 
the multitude which has always distinguished priesthoods; while the 
moral lessons which they inculeate he considers to be extremely ques- 
tionable. ‘The miracles are criticized in a similar spirit; one of the 
absurdest objections being urged against the immission of the devils 
into the herd of swine, as a wanton destruction of valuable property. 
Perhaps a still more absurd one is brought against the expulsion of 
the money-changers from the temple; to the effect that if any one 
had committed such an outrage, he would at once have been given in 
charge. Our reader will now understand pretty ciearly the general 
character of the book, which concludes with an examination of the pre- 
sent state of Christianity and the contradictions which appear be- 
tween its various denominations. 

A Naval Biographical Dictionary, &c. By William R. O'Byrne, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. A new and enlarged edition. Vol. I. O’Byrne, 
Brothers, Adelphi-terrace, Strand.—This is the first volume of another 
edition of this great standard work, bringing it up to the requirements 
of the present day, and narrating the exploits of officers concerned in 
such recent events as the late Chinese war. There is nothing to 
criticize in the volume. We content ourselves with recommending it 
to the public. 

The Turkish Bath, with a View to its Introduction to the Britisy 
Dominions. By David Urquhart. London: Effingham Wilson. Mr, 
Urquhart attaches as much importance to cleansing our bodies as 
Mr. Shepherd does to dirtying our fields. It is the hope of the 
future. His little book is, however, very amusingly written ; and if it 
leads any number of people only half way, and as far as the familiar 
“tub,” it will have done something. 

Village Sketches. By 'T. C. Whitehead, M.A., Vicar of Gawcott, 
Bucks. London: Bosworth and Harrison.—This is a very commend- 
able and genial little book, written by a parish clergyman who is 
evidently doing his utmost to promote the improvement of his pa- 
rishioners by habits of social intercourse, and participation in their 
business and pleasures. All country clergymen would do well to take 
a leaf out of his book. 

A Treatise on the English Law of Domicile, By Oliver Stephen 
Round, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. ndon: Willi 
Draper.—This little volume at once conciliates our regard by the 
modesty and the clearness with which its objects are described. The 
author has aimed rather at bringing into a small com what has 
been said by others, than at the enunciation of axioms or principles ; 
and he has devoted much more space to the description of modern 
cases than to the quotation of ancient maxims, rightly judging that 
these latter were laid down in a state of society so widely differing 
from our own, that their practical bearing upon existing questions is 
daily and hourly diminishing. As Scotland has been the chief source 
ofjmost of the cases of domicile, a large proportion of these s will 
be found occupied with Scotch judgments. But as in Mr. Round’s 
opinion the Scotch civilians are among the most eminent in the world, 
and as the decisions in question have been carefully revised by the 
judges, he considers this an advantage to his book rather than a draw- 

ck. 


Rose Allan’s Daughters ; a Tragedy. By John M’Gilchrist. Edin- 
burgh: Nimmo.—'his tragedy was printed to prevent its surreptitious 
exhibition on the stage by saemaall aaaiin copies which had escaped 
from the author’s hands. As an act of self-defence of course we can 
say nothing against the publication of Rosedlan’s Daug . Asa 
literary performance, it is remarkable for some bloodshed, and a good 
deal of action. 

Shakespere’s Curse ; and other Poems. Bosworth and Harrison.— 
A volume of graceful versification, with some pleasing thoughts and 
fancies. 

Cesar de Bello Gallico, Lib. 1—1V. With Notes by Rev. J. R. 
Major, Head Master of Maida-hill Grammar School. London: Tegg. 
—A useful little edition, with notes, suitable to the comprehension of 
schoolboys, and not too long. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THE GRISI 
FAKEWELL FESTIVAL. 


The Dhrestiee of of the Crystal Palace have the ee to announce 
that they have made arrangements to give 


A GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
in honour of 
THE FAREWELL OF MADAME GRISI. 
This Festival will take place on Wednesday next, July 31st. 


G TAINED GEA SS AND WALL 
NTING. 


PA 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
Messrs. CLAY TON AND BEL L, 
(Late of 244, Carding ql! ), 
lave remove > to 
S11, REC REET, W. 
Adjoining the ytechnic Institution. 

Premises affording them accomodation and facilities more com- 
pletely suited to the necessities of their work than were attainable 

at their old establishment, 













It has probably never. before fallen to the lot of any lidat 
for public favour to sustain for Twenty-nine successive Seasons 
the highest and most arduous char ra of the Lyric Drama, and 
certainly never with such unanimous commendations as have 
Leen unceasingly bestowed on Madame Grisi. 

The Directors are convinced that not only will the higher classes, 
who have been the most frequent witnesses of Madame Grisi's 
artistic triumphs. participate in their sentiments on this occasion, 
bat they feel sure that the retirement of that lady will cause 

= feeling of deep regret to all the lovers of music in this 





In ating, therefore, this Farewell Festival, arrangements 
have made to impart to it the character of a Populur Ovation. 
The holders of both classes of Season Tickets will be admitted to 
the Festival WITHOUT CHARGE, while, at the same time, the price 
of admission to the public in general is placed at sach a moderate 
sum as will, in all prot ag ensure an immense assemblage to 
bid Fareweil to the great 

The following celebrated yo will | appear on this occasion : 
MADAME PENCO, MADAME DIDIER, MADAME 
TIBERINI; SIGNOR MARIO, SIGNOR TIBERINI, 
SIGNOR RONCONI, SIGNOR GRAZIANI, M. ZELGER, 
SIGNOR TAGLIAFICO, SIGNOR NERI-BARALDI, 
MONSIEUR FAURE, SIGNOR TAMBERLIK, AND 


MADAME GRISI, 

who will sing some of her most popular music. 
Conductor......cceeee MR. COSTA, 
Who bas most kindly undertaken to conduct on this oceasion. The 
Orchestra will comprise the entire band of the Italian Opera, and 
that of the erry Palace Company, the chorus of the Royal 
Italian Opera, itional choristers engaged in Kossini's 
“ Guillaume Tal” _ with a careful selection of Choral Amateurs 
from the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, the whole forming 
an effective Operatic Orchestra of the unusual extent of Three 
Hundred Pertormers. 

The performance will take place in the Centre Transept on the 
front portion of tne Great Handel Orchestra, which will be so en- 
elosed as to secure the best acoustic effects. 

The Programme will comprise the following Choral pieces : 

Mi Roneat la Voce from “ eats in Egitto”.. . 






















M 
Mine Overeres to “ ‘ts yaad Ladee’ and “* Masaniectio.” 
Madame Grist will sing Qui la Voce; Oh mio ar in the 
Duett from the “ Hugu: “a and with 
Madame Didiee, the Duett, Ebben a te ferisce, from 
mme will be duly’ announced.) 

Prices or Tickers:—In the desire to fix such a rate as will 
ensure a large attendance, the Price of Admission is fixed at Half- 
a-Crown. 





Reserved Stalls in front of the Orchestra, similar to Blocks C and 
G at the Handel Festival, will be issued at Five Shillings each. 
numbered, around the above seats, at Lalf-a- 
Stalls e Corner Galleries Five Shiillings each. 

et-offices at the Crystal Palace, at the Box office of the 
Royal Italian ( , the usual Agents of the Company and the 
Opera, and the o! at No. 2, Exeter Hall, are now supplied with 
Tickets for sale; and in order he ensure Stalls in eligible positions, 
immediate application is requisite. 

——— Palace, Weduesday, July 24th, 1961. 


(RYSTAL PALACE.—M. Buonpiy wit 


MAKE AN ASCENT OVER THE FOUNTAINS on Monday next, 
July 29, at Five o'clock precisely. To exhitit his wondrous and 
daring feats three enormous masts have been erected on the Verrace, 
over which has been strained, ata considerably increased elevation, 
amdl liately over the F ins, the rope made expressly for 
this purpose, above Two Thousand feet in length. The Fountains 
will be piayed during the whole period of the performance. During 
the performance the Terrace Flower Beds, Lawns, and Walks. will 
be roped off, excepting the two broad Terrace Walks, and the Upper 


lope. 

The Band of the Coldstream Guards will attend —Al! other at- 
tractions as usual. 

Admis-ion, Ove Shilling; but to afford the opportunity for all 
classes of visitors to witness these extraordinary exhibitions, reserved 
seat ticketa will be issued for the No: and south Open Corridors, 
at Half-a-crown each; for the Queen's Box, Centre Corridor, Five 
Shillings each; or for the Upper Centre Corridor at Hait-a- guinea 
each. 























Under the Patronage of | iewt.-Col. VISCOUNT BUKY, and the 
Officers and Men of the CIVIL SERVICE RIFLE Volunteers, 


N Saturday, August 3rd, at Campden 
House, Kensincton (by kind permission of W. F Wolley, 
Esq.), FOR THE BENEFI OF MKS. STIRLING (and to aid in re- 
ee the rag bed of the jewellery of which she has been re- 
robbed r Company of the Civil Service Volun- 
} man will perform an qainabamacty, in three acts, by Tom Taylor, 
. entified, A LESSON FOR LIFE; to he followed by NINE 
PO NTS OF THE LAW (by kiod poutaten of W. 8. Emden, 
Esq. ).—Characters a Taylor, » Captain Hood, J. Moris- 
fon, at | Edmund Yates, Esq., &c. e. ; Mrs. Stirling and Miss 
Tickets and Fg to be had at Sam's Library, 1, St, James's- 

Mire. Surfing, 24, 2A, Brook-street, Hanover-nquare, 

i v Th 

HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TBA 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILL = 8 
and CO., Tee Merchants, *, King William- street. City. Ge a strong 
useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 28. 10d., 3s. and 4s.: 
3s. 104., and 4. Pure Coffees, Is , Is, 2c, 3 ¥ 
and Is, 84 Tes and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent ca 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price 
free. rs at market pi goods carriage-free within 

eight miles of the City. 


AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
P i by © i to be 



















“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
coster, Messrs. (Rosse and Bi. ACKWELL, Loudon, &e. &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen aaa 





7) J » re 

IOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 

ROUND. — BREIDENBACH'’S WOOD VIOLET 

keeps the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. UH. L. can 

with confidence mend the following as sowe of the best 

cooute distitted —vis. Alliance el Boudoir, Farewell, Forge 

me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at ~ 
Each Bottle is stam | 4 BUEIDENBACH: 
ye he 1578, New d-street 

Chemists and Perfumers. 


LJ OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTand PILLS. 


—FEMALE COMPLAINTS.— Many complaints arise in 
uen from neglect or inattention during youth. Then is the 
time te reduce all functional disturbances to order; ouce 

Holloway's Oint- 
of the spine twice a day, 
corrects all de: raents both of nerves and circulation. It may 
be used with the most Baa confidence. In all the ailment 
ton iil 





Perfumer 
id to be had ‘of ‘all 





set 
ment, 











ous it is a specifie »: as no 
wery has bier rate Holloway’ tinent, aided by 
the internal use of his is @ healing baim in of it} healtn 





@rising trom over werves, so frequently afflicting our 


wives aad 


& oxPORD STREET, W. aT 
GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Mante! -pi ce Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
r twelve persons, from 71. L5s. 
Glass Dessert Servic or twelve per-ons, from 24, 
All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, saitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Suow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and Snow Rooms, 
STREET. Established 1807. 
LE > SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PoR T ATIF. 
EAL AND SON have patented a 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great 
tion to the usual Spring Matiress is its being so heavy and 
cumbersome. 

The “Somurer Ex ASTIQUE PORTATIF” is made in three sepa- 
rate parts, and when joined t her has all the elasticity of the 
best spring Mattress, As it has no stuffing of wool or horsehair, 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is 

ry liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best 
Spring ger viz 


( SLER’S 


W all Lights and 
Glass Dinner Serve 










BROAD 








ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. aes 0 

3 ft. € in, © ny) 
4 tt. » 0 
: ft. 6 in, * * 0 
5 ft. ” 0 
5 ft. 6 in. 0 





The “Sommrer Et asTiQue £ Porrarer,’ therefore, combines the 
advantages ot elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, and 
cheapness. 

An IMustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture sent free by post on application. 

I L AND SON, 196, Tottenham Court road, W. 





.—Unequalled for Quality and 
accuracy of fit, Sizes or sures registered for future orders 
and FAMILY HOSLERY in stockings, socks, vests, and drawers, of 
the best descriptions and newest styles, in every material for the 
season. 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4, , Wate rloo-place, Pall Me all, London, 8.W. 


IR - CIRCULATING 


GREASE HATS — Pate nted 
MAYHEW and Co, 89, New Bond-s These Hats are 
waterproof, grease proot, and vent ng; they are peculiarly soft 
and easy in wear, ensuring a comfortable and complete fit to any 
formation of head, being light, yet durable. First quality, 21s, 
Second ditto, 17s., cash. To be had wholesale at the Manufactory, 
Union-stree ad Southwark, 5.B, 


ue CELEBRATED “INDISPEN 
SABLE SUIT" in an immense variety of patterns e tex- 

tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. to 
Os. To be obtained only of 


AND ANTI- 


and Manufactured by 
















E M AND SON, 

REANY-MADE and 1 KE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HUSLERS, DRAPERS, B -MAKERs, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Establishment 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire, 


FOR JUVENILES. 


the most POPULAR STYLES ot 
Is at either of 








’ 
ATTIRE 
The following. which are 
Dress for Juveniles, may be obtained in all mater 
the under mentioned establishments of E MOS: SON. 
er Duit irom R 6 | Brighton Suit from 18 
21 0 | Kerteh ® 
e 12 © | Spanish Dress ,, 
liyron ” 15 0 | Hollwnd and other Blouses i 110 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
Leady-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters Hosiers, Drapers, 
ootmakers, and General Uutfitters, 
audon Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxtord. street, corner of Hart-street, 
Corner of Tottenham-Court-Road and Euston-road. 
Country Establisiiments: 
Shettield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 


PP S’S COCOA 


(commonly called Epps's Homeopathic Cocoa). 














E 





he Deliciows Arom: 
Grateful oust an! Invigor: ae z Power of this 
P. eparation, 
Have procured its general adoption 





Ea lee 
JAMES Erps, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 





Sold in }1b., ee and lib. packets, at Is. 6d. per Ib., 


y Grocers, every where. 


| INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID) 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and uni lly aceepted 
by the Pablic. as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
eartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for ¢ ate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities | 
are much iucreased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
serength and purity) by DINNEFPORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 











GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry 


, . . 
HE LADIES are respectfully informed 
that this Starch is | 
Exelusively Used in the Royal Laundry, 
and Her Majesty's Laandress say -, that although = has tried | 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Stare? 
she has found none of them eqeal to the GLE NFIELD, which is 
the Finest Stareh she ever used. 
When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


> oh ' 1° 
EALTH AND HAPPINESS FOR 
THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED,—A single copy 
w medical work, writren by one of the most eminent medical 
men of the present day, solely for the guidance and benefit of that 
class of sufferers who desive a speedy and private cure, with illus- 
trative cases of parties who have been restored to health by tollow- 














n= AL ASSOCIAT ION FOR Tap FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
DUBLIN, 1861. 
From Wednesday, August lth, to Wednesday 
August 2ist. . 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR Or 
IRELAND. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD JUSTICE OF APPEAL 
IN IRELAND. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHIEF BARON OF 
IRELAND. 
THE R 1GHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN, 
THE RIGHT HON. JAMES WHITESIDE, M.P. 
THE RIGHT HON, EDWARD CARDWELL, MP. 
REV. HUMPHREY LLOYD, D.D. 


PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

I, Jurisprupexce.—THE RIGHT HON, JOSEPE 
NAPIER. 

Il. Epvucatton.—SIR JOHN GEORGE SHAW LE. 
FEVRE, K.C.B., F.R.S 

Ill. Puntsument ano Re PORM ATION.—THE RIGHT 
HON. THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL FoR 
TRELAND. 


IV. Pustre Heavrn. —THE 
MALAHIDE 
V. Socia. Economy.—THE 
FLELD. 
VI, Trape anp INTERNATIONAL Law,—MONS. MICHEL 
CHEVALIER, 
GENERAL SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. HASTINGS, Esq. 
General Office.—3, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, Londog, 
S.W. 
Local Office and Reception Room.—Royal Irish Académy, 
19, Dawson-street. 


] RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR “THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The NEXT MEETING will be held at MANCHESTER, 
commencing on Wednesday, September 4, 1861, 
under the Presidency of 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Esq., LL.D., C.E., F.RS, 

The Reception Room will be the Portico, in Mosley. 
street. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read 
the Association, accompan:ed by a statement whether 
or not the author will be present at the Meeting, may 
be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., LL.D., F.RS., Ae 
sistant General Secretary, University Museum, Oxford; 
or to K. D. Darbishire, Esq., B.A., F.G.S,, Alfred Neild, 
Esq., Arthur Ransome, Esq., M.A., and Professor 
Roscoe, B.A., Local Secretaries, Manchester. 

JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 

6, Queen street gies, Coeet Thames-street, Londoa. 


pur GRANGE HOUSE — 


EDINBURGH. 


LORD TALBOT pg 
HON. JUDGE LONG. 









SCHOOL, 


Principal —JOUN DALGLEISH. 
Vice-Principal —W . SCOTT VALGLeisn, M.A, (Edin.) 








The SCHOOL SESSION commences on the FIRST OP 
OCTOBER. 


" wu ‘4 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1447.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nege 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking basi- 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales Unrough 
the Company's Agents 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


s W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
eo 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 

INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 

PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE, 
Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Tranks, 
Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 


volwich, 5.E 


t 5 sy) ’ 
I A’ rHs AN D “TO! LET TE WARE. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOK 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE 

WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 

most varied ever submitted to the pablic, and marked ut prices pro 
portionate with those that have tended to make his establishment 
the most distinguistied in this ce Portable Showe s 64; 
Pillar Showers, 34 to 54; Nurse 15s. to 328.; Spongi 14a. t 
32s.; Hip, lis. to 3ls 64. ssortment of Gas Furn ree, Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 

Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 
BED- 


, 

BE BEST SHOW OF IRON 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S — 

| He has POUR LARGE RUOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron 

and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding 

and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads from ils.; Pavemt 

| Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 

| 14s. 6d., and Cots, from 15s. 6d. each ; handse ornamental Le 
and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 22 13s. . to 204, 


~ , Pe Apup 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and free by po« t contains upwards of 50) [liustra- 
tious of his illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Mate, 
Nickel Siiver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Watet 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Rangel, 
Lamps, Gascliers, Tea Tra Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
pwned athe Toile tte Ware, Turn ry. lron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedd ve iture, &c, with Lists of Prices 
and Pians of the Twe ney \ how-Kooms, at 39, Oxtord-street, 
W.: 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, New -street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-plact 
and 1, Newman ‘le ws, Landen, 


Sie ha 1 , , 
mE ETH.—BY HER 
eeres LETTERS PATENT. 
ly-prepared India rubber in the construction 
: jams, and Palates.—Mr. EP HRAIM Mu-ELEY, 

“urgeon. Dentist, sole Inventor and Patentee of a new, origit’ 
and invaluable inveution, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of Chemically-p epared 
India-rubber as a lining to the gold or bone frame, All sharp 
edges are avoided, no spring-wires or fastenings are req uired, & 
areatly ~ -inereased freedom of suction is supplied, a natural elas 
ticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit perfected with the 
most unerring accuracy, are sec eared ; while, from the softness and 
vility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given [0 
‘ing teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorp- 
tion of the gums. To be obtained only at 9, Lower Grosvenor 
street, Grosvenor square, London, W.; 14, Gay-street, Bath; aad 












































“MAJESTY’S 
















ing the advice laid down in this work, free on receipt of a stamp,— 
Address to 


the Secretary, Institute of Anatomy , Birmingham, 


10, Kidon-square, Newcastle-cn-Tyne. 
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sere 
NEUMATIC DESPATCH COMPANY 


(Limited).—Trial Experinfents at Battersea.—The Public is 
formed that in comphance with the numerously expressed wish 
ffect, the Directors have resolved to continue for some 
« the working of the experimental length of Tube at 
and under arrangements which will admit of its being 





jn 
* q that 
days longe’ 
Battersea, 
more generally seen, 
The trials will accordingly be repeated on Monday next, the 2%h 
instant, and four following days, between the hours of 2 and 5 
m and cards to view may be obtained by written application 
fo the Secretary, at the office of the Company, 6, Victoria-street, 
Westminster Abbey. : . 4 
9th July, 1861. T. G MARGARY, Secretary 
XN B. The ground can be conveniently reached from the Batter- 
gea Steamboat lier, and the Battersea station of the West-end and 
Crystal Palace Railway Company. 


— 








BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROS838, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED 1803, 


Joun Epwankp JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Georee CARR GLYN, Esq., M.l’., Treasurer. 
wruamM CHAPMAN, Esq. NaTH. MONTEFIORE, Esq, 
porce COMBE, Esq. Fow.Lenr NEWSAM, Esq, 
was M. COOMBS, Esq. W. H. C, PLOWDEN, Esq. 
WiuuiaM DENT, Es | 
WwW 








F.RS 
Wa. TITE, Esq, M.P., F.RS. 
R. WESTMACOTT, Esq., F.R.S. 
JostaAn WILSON, Esq. 
BenJAMIN G. WINDUS, Esq. 


» Esq. 
FRESHFIELD, Esq., 
FRS s 
Joux BANKES FRIEND, Esq 
ponent WM, GAUSSEN, Esq. 
BR. Lampert JONES, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
Lr-Cot. WILLIAM ELSEY | ALex, MACKENZIE, Esq. 


The CASH PAYMENT under the division of PROFITS recently 
declared on PAKTICIPATING LIFE Policies, is equal at most 
ages to considerably more than a WHOLE YEAR'S PREMIUM 
on Policies of six years’ standing. 

No Charge for Volunteer, Rifle, and Militia Service within the 
United Kingdom . 

All Classes of Life, Annuity, and Fndowment business, 

Losses by LIGHTNING and EXPLOSION of Gas made good. 

During the last Ten Years th & IysurRANCE Duty paid by 
the GLOBE has tucreased trom ML to 45,8692 

FIRE. DEPARTMENT. 
Every description of Fint INSURANCE at moderate rates. 
WILLIAM NEWMAKCH, F.BS., Secretary. 













Established 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 
Vict. cap. 9), . 
and 


xT Y y 
RITANNIA MUTUAL 
ASSOCIATION (Empowered by her Majesty's 
Letters Patent). 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London, 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


LIFE 


Royal 


Every description of life assurance business transacted with or 
without participation in profits. 


Extracts from Tables. 





(Proprietary ) 


(Mutual) 
Half | Whole = “a 











Prem. Prem sane Half- | Quar- 
Age. First 7 | remndr. Age. rem. Yearly terly 
| Years. | of Lafe. | Prem. | Prem. 
— —-—— —| - | — | ——___— 
}£ 8.4.) £ 8 df Yrs. Mths. € s dfs ak wo a 
@®il19,23 6 30 0 273 142,08 3 
o 192 218 4 i; 3 76144024 
® 22 6)'45 0 6 714608 5 
@ 368 61 @ 9 82 4s 012 6 





ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1338, 


LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Principal Offices —7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 

ondon. 

Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 

‘The accumulated assets exceed £650,000 

The subscribed capital 500,000 

‘The annual income from hfe p ceasens ceneree 290,000 

The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about ... 1,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum. 

Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy ard Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
@owments of all kinds, India Kisk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and confers upon Insurers great tacilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
te offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 

forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, London, s.W., 
t whom applications for agencies in places vot efficiently repre- 
sented may i addressed. 






. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 
may be provided against by an Annual Payment of MU. to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or 64 weekly for 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
One Person in every Twelve insured is tujured yearly by 
ACCIDENT 

75,0001. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Ag 
iiway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 


Broad Street). 
Annual Income, 40,000i, CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


4, Cornbill, E.C, January,1561. 


Or ——— 


\ ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 





nts, the 
3, Old 


COMPANY. 
This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0008. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 
The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNIEERS 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premiam. 
Sums of money may he deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
Upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms on 
application to the HEAD OF F1CE—365, Strand, London. 








OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Fstablished aD. 1844), 3, Pall-Mall East, Low- 
don, 8.W.—The WARKANTS forthe HALP-YEARLY INTEREST, 
at the rate of 5 per Cent per Annum, on Deposit Accounts, to the 
Wh June, are READY for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms sent tree ov application, 





13, Great ManLeoroucH-sTREeT. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Nar. 


rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake 
Ngami."” S8vo, with Portrait of the Author and 
numerous Ilustrations, 21s. bound. 


HENRY IV. and MARIE DE MEDICI; 


from Original and Authentic Sources. By Miss 
FREER, 2 vols., with portraits, 21s. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST- 
END. By LEIGH HUNT. 10s, 6d. 

“ Leigh Hunt's genial humour shines in a book like | 
this—a worthy companion to his ‘Town’ and * Old 
Court Suburb.’ "—£.xraminer,. | 
NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 

“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by J, E. 
Millais, AR A. 5s., bound, forming Vol. XVII. of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap 
Editions of Popular Modern Works. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 
of “Grandmother's Money,” & 3 vols. 

“The best story hitherto written by a very pleasant 
novelist.”"—#raminer. 

PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By 
DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. 

“A good novel. The story is very ingeniously con- 
structed, and the interest is completely sustained 
throughout.” —Spectator. 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the Author 


of “The Queen's Pardon,” &e, 


} vols, 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the) 


° 1 
v Vos 


[Just ready. 


Author of “‘ Cousin Geoffrey,” &. 


On the 29th inst. will be published, 
THE SIXTH VOLUME 
oF 
THE RE-ISSUE OF PUNCIL 
In boarda, price 5s. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Part XXV., price Is. 





Part XXXL., price 2s. 6d., of 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA 


oF 
Ta y wa Iwapa 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
*,* The last Part of this Division, completing the 
entire Cyclopedia, will be published next month. 
London: Prapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street 


pe QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CCXIX., is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS: 
I. De Quincey and his Works. 


Il. Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 
111. Translators of Virgil. 
1V. Maine on Ancient Law. 


V. Scottish Character. 
- Russia on the Amoor. 
Vil. Cavour, 
VILL. Democracy on its Trial. 
Joun Muruay, Albemarle-street. 

BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 

QLEMENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL 

4 AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, being an easy 
introduction to the study of the Physical Sciences, 
comprehending Mechanics, meumatics, Hydrostaties, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, Electricity, Vol- 
taism, and Magnetism. By JABEZ HOGG, M.R.C.S., 
&c. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, with up- 
wards of 400 woodcuts. Post 8vo, cloth 5s. 

Henny G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C, 


BOHN’'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
\ ARKYAT’S PIRATE AND THREE 
4 CUTTERS. Illustrated with twenty beautifal 
steel engravings, from drawings by Clarkson Stantield, 
ksq., R.A. New edition, to which is prefixed a Memoir 
of the Author. Post Svo, cloth. ds, 
Henuy G. Bou, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C, 
“BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
AUGUST. 

Handsomely printed in demy Svo, and illustrated with 
portraits and plates, at 9s. per volume, 
te ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 

OF HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of 
Mr. Croker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all 
previous Editors, and additional Notes by PETER 
CUNNINGHAM, Illustrated with mamerous fine por- 
traits engraved on steel. To be completed in 9 vols. 
Vol VI 

lienry G. Bouy, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 


This day, post octavo, 10s. 6d., 


M Y HEART'S IN THE HLGHLANDS, 
I By the same Author, 
ink NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s, 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 
WEARING THE WILLOW, 9%. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 





9s. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
BSCUKE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE 
ILLUSTRATED ACCORDING TO THE SPIKI- 
IUAL SENSE, By MARY C. HUME, 
London: Groner Mawwarnne, 8, King William- 
street, Strand, 


Just published, in port 5¥0, price 5s. cloth, 


WAS-IL-HIND; or, a Voice from the 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST 
4 , 
2s. 6d., 
ConTAINS 
A Few More Wor's from | A Discourse of Immatuarity 
the Archivesof Simancas. By A. K. H. B. 
By J. A. Froude. Ida Conway.—A Tale. By 
Good for Nothing; or, All J.M.C. Conclusion. 


Causes of the Disruption 
of the American Union. 
Reminiscences of New Zea- 


Down [lill, By the Author | 
of * Digby Grand,” “ The | 
Interpreter,” &c., &c. 
Chapters XXX.-XXXIII, 


land. 

Italian States and Rulers in | In the Night-Watches. By 
the Last Half of the Fif- Arthur J. Munby. 
teenth Century. Chronicle of Current His- 

The Edda. By Carl Lottner. | tory. 


Frederick Barbarossa. } 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovey, West Strand, W.C- 





NOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
J MAGAZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINS- 
WORTH, Esq. 

Contents ror AUGUST. No. CCCCLXXXVIITL 

I. The Old Dominion. 

Tl. East Lynne. By the Author of “ Ashley.” Part XX. 

Ill. The Comet of 1861. By Cyrus Redding. 

IV. Frederick Barbarossa. By Sir Nathaniel. 
V. Why is She an Old Maid? By Mrs. Bushby. 

Part Ul. 





VI. Public Metropolitan Improvements. 
VIL. Night-Echoes from Damascus. By W. Charles 
Kent 
VIII. Touching Card Houses. By Edward P. Rowsell. 
1X. Infusoria. 
X. Granville de Vigne. A Tale of the Day. 
XL. Duelling in Olden Times. 
XIL. Your Life im Your Hand, 
XI. Austria and Hungary. 


Cuarman and Haus, 195, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. — 
The AUGUST Number (now ready) contains 
the EIGHTH PART of 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
. Crooked Usage; or, The Adventares of Lorn 


Loriot. By Dudley Costello. Chaps. XLX. to 
XXL. 
III. Food in France. By Frederick Marshal. 
IV. America under Arms. 
V. The Salons of Vienna and Berlin 
VI. Town and Country. By Monkshood. 
VIL. The Margquis's Tactics, and How they Sacceeded. 
By Ouida. 
VIL. Regenerated Almack's. 


. The Fireman. By J. B. Carpenter. 

X. The Indigo Planter in Bengal. 

. The Turkish Cemetery. By Nicholas Michell. 
. The Taste for Wines in England. 

London: Cuarman and Hari, 193, Piccadilly 





Fa Ganges: being a Solution of the True Source of 
Curistianity, By an INDIAN OFFICER. 
London: Georux Maywaaktve, 8, King William- 
street, Stran 


} 


| This day is published, in post 3vo, with Original Photo- 
| graph of Garibaldi, and t’lan of Gaeta, price 10s, éd., 


p THE ‘TRACK OF THE GAKI- 
BALDIANS THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY, By 
| ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL, 
Manwakine, 8, King William- 
street, Strand, 


PUL BOY’S OWN LIBRARY: WILD 
SPORTS OF THE WORLD. Part IV. for 
AUGUST, contains The Nshiego Mbouveé Bio- 
graphical Notwe of Mr. du Chaillu—The Kainoceros : 
Structure, Habitat, and How he is Hunted —Memoirs: 
| Andersson, of Lake Ngami celebrity—The Tiger : Struc- 
| ture, Habitat, and How he is Hunted. Wita Twenty- 
three Illustrations, Map, and a beautifully coloured 
Frontispiece, 

Lenten 5. O. Beeron, 248, Strand, W.C., end all 
Bovkse liers. 


TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AlLi the 
| best Works of the Present Season, and of the 
| past thirty years, are in circulation at Mupie's S&Lect 
| Liskary, and may be obtained by every Subseriber of 

One Guinea per annum, and by all first-class Coumtry 
| Subscribers of Three Guineas per annum 
For Prospectuses apply to CuarRLes Epwarp Muptg, 
New Oxiord-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester ; 
and New-street, Birmingham. 





London: GEeoRGt 


Just published, price ls, New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, 


TPHE SCLENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 


ad What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries 









{Lae Wish ia- 





oot x, aad the varioas Puen: 
structivus tor uriag Health aod Steeaguh, and Komarks oa Me 
ireatuscut of Disorders incidental to Sedeatary Life 


By « Paysician of | weaty Tears’ t’ractioe. 

Contents: The Physical Elucatioa of Early Life—The Art of 
Projuuging Lite— The Lheory of Uigestion—fbe Stomach aad its 
Dulthouities— the Cultivation of the Alfectivas, aad Lue Begumien 
of the Passi Nervous Disorders, &c. 

MANNA, 39, ( 


as 
Loadoa wuhill; and all Booksellers. 
DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENBRAL DEBILITY, &c. 
Just published, price Is, post free from the Author for 12 stampa, 
- ~ ef . 

MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
F and CURE ot PREMATURE DECLINE, with phuin direc- 
tions for perfect restoration to health and vigour, the resait of 
twewty-five years’ successivl practice in the Weaunent of those 
peculiar pervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitcer aad 
shorten life. By Dr. J L. CURES, A, Albemaric-sirect, Picca- 
dilly, Londen, Cousultavions, 10 til 3, aud 6 te 5. 

Reviews oF Tik WoRrk.—“ There is no member of society by 
whom the book will not be foamd useful—whether such person 
hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clongyman, —Sua, 
Evening paper. 

“This is a very useful work ; it describes the sources of those 
diseases which produce decline in youth, or more tnequentiy pre- 
Prwwareny old age—Daidy Teleg Mareb 27, Ison 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Published by Mr. MURRAY, 
—_>——_ 


The Following are Now Ready, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of ForceLiini 
and Freunp. 7th Thousand. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above 
Work. 16th Thousand, Square l2mo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of the Higher Forms. Com- 
piled from his larger Works. 10th Thousand, Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 188. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above 
Work. 16th Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from his 
= Work. 16th Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown &vo. 
7s. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; a Critical 
Examination of the Meaning of numerous Greek words, 
chiefly in Homer and Hesiod. Translated by FISH- 
LAKE. 6th Edition. 8vo. 12s 


THE STUDENT’S HUME; a History 
of England. Based on Hume's Work, and continued to 
1858. 1éth Th d, Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. By DR. WM. SMITH. 20th Thousand. 
Woodcuts. Post &vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
ROME. By DEAN LIDDELL. 18th Thousand. Wood- 
cuts. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON; an Epitome 
of the Decline and Fall of Rome. By DR. WM. SMITH. 
6th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Edited by WM. SMITH, 
LL.D. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 9%. 


KING EDWARD VI’s LATIN 
GRAMMAR; Latix#® GramMatic® Rvupimenta; or, An 
7” to the Latin Tongue. I4th Edition. 12mo. 

8. 


KING EDWARD VL.’s FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Accipence; including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation. 3rd 
Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Parr IL—A 


Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies. 
By DR. WM. SMITH. 2nd Edition. 1l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Parr IT.—A 
Reading-Book, Ancient Mythology and Geography, 
Roman Antiquities and History. With Notes and Dic- 
tionary. By DR. WM. SMITH. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA GRAECA; a First Greek 
Course. A Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and 
ee. By H. E, HUTTON. 2nd Edition. 

oO, 3s. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans to the 
on of the Year 1858. 118th Thousand, Woodcuts. 

2mo. 6s. 


MARKHAW’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
from the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis 
Philippe. 78th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the 
Romans under Marius to the present Time. 12th Thou- 
sand. Woodcuts. 1l2mo. 6s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. 120th Thousand. 
Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 


AESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, 
chiefly from original sources. By Rev. THOS. JAMES, 
M.A. 26th Thousand, with 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE 
SCIENCE IN EARNEST, by aid of the Toys and Sports 
of Youth By DR. PARIS. 9th Edition. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY, with Anecdotes of the Sagacity and Instinct 
of Animals. 9th Edition. 1l2mo. 6s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 


On the 7th of August 


(With several other Articles of 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W. 


NEW WORK BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 





will be published in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Condacted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Interest) the commencement of 


A STRANGE STORY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “RIENZI,” &c. &e. 
To be continued from Week to Week for Six Months. 


Aut tne Year Rovnp is published in Weckly Numbers, price 2d., in Monthly Parts 
and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington Street, London, W.C.; and by it 














No. 20 (for August), price One 


Now Ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


€3srs, 
Now sa in Three Volumes, 8v0, : : on 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Sariime, with Two Illustrations. 





Tue DissoLution oF THE UNION. 
BURLESQUES. 
Wuen Trou SLEerest. 


Chapter I.—PReFACE. 


” 
Mr. Jones, 


” 
At WESTMINSTER. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
A County Batu. (With an Illustration.) 
My Scorcn ScHooL. 
Tue Convict out IN THE WORLD. 
RounpaAsout Parers. No. 15.—OGREs. 








In 1 vol, post 8vo, with Map and 4 Illustrations, 
price 12s, 6d., 

HE OXONIAN IN ICELAND; or, 

_ Notes of Travel in that Island in the Summer of 

1860: with Glances at Icelandic Folk-Lore and Sagas. 

By the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow 

of Lincoln College, Oxford; Author of “The Oxonian 
in Norway,” &c. 

London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Rorerts. 











A LADY’S TRAVELS IN EGYPT, TURKEY, AND 
ASIA MINOR. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo, with 6 Illustrations in Chromo- 
lithography and Woodcuts from Drawings by the 
Author, and a Map of Syria and Palestine, price 25s. 
GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and 

SYRIAN SHRINES; including some stay in the 

Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in Western Turkey. By 

EMILY A. BEAUFORT. 

London: Loyemay, Greex, Loneman, and Roperts, 


Now ready, gratis and post free on application, 


CLASSIFIED. CATALOGUE OF 
F SCHOOL-BOOKS published by Messrs. Riving- 
ton, with the titles at fall length. 
Rivixetons, 3, Waterloo-place, London. 
Now ready, the Fourth Edition of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
dL LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. PART SECOND. 
Containing the Doctrine of LATIN PARTICLES, with 
Vocabulary, an Antibarbarus, &c. By the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Tainity College, Cambridge. 8vo. &s. 
Also may be had, 

The Eleventh Edition of THE FIRST PART. By the 
same Author. 6s. 6d. 
LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 
Author. Third Edition. 8vo. 4s. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Part II, Contain- 
inga Selection of Passages of greater length, in genuine 
idiomatic English, for Translation into Latin. By the 
same Author. 4s. 
MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN. 
Selected and arranged by AUGUSTUS GROTEFEND. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. H. H. Arnoip, 
B.A., and Edited (with Notes and Excursuses from 
Grotefend) by the late Rey. T. K. Arnotp, M.A. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A KEY TO GROTEFEND’S MATERIALS FOR 
TRANSLATION § 4s. 
DODERLEIN’S HANDBOOK OF LATIN SYNO- 
NYMES. Translated from the German by the Rev. H. 
H. Aryvoip, B.A. Second Edition, revised. 12mo. 4s. 





PartI. Bythe same 





CONTENTS. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF PHtir ON HIs WAY THROUGH THE WorLD. (With an Tllustration.) 
Chapter XVII.—BreEvis ESSE LABORO. 
»  XVIU.—Drvm tst’s So woHL MIR IN DER WELT. 





By CuArvoTrte Bronte. 
Tur SrruGGies or Brown, Jones anp Ropgyson. 


By One or THe Fre. 


Il.—Tne EARLY History or ovr Mr. Brown, wir soME FEW Worps oF 
I1L.—Tue Earty History or Mr. Roprnson. 


Chapter IX.—Tue Artist Monk. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 








NEW VOLUME BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s., 


| ea OF DEIRA. By Arexanpa 
SMITH. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


This day is published, 24mo, cloth extra, price 4s. 6d., 


‘ie GOLDEN TREASURY. A Col 

lection of the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in 
the English language. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by F. S. PALGRAVE, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Dedicated, by permission, to ALFRED Tenst- 
SON. 

MacMILLaN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, with numerous 
illustrations and coloured frontispiece, price 5s., 

OOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE OF 
NATURE; or, First Forms of Vegetation. By the 
Rey. HUGH MACMILLAY, Fellow of the Bo 
Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., Cambridge: and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 








This day is published, feap. Svo, cloth, price 4s. 6d, 
‘i HUMAN FOOT AND THE 
HUMAN HAND. By G. M. HUMPHRY, MD, 
F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology in 
University of Cambridge. With numerous illustrations. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., Cambridge: and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-Garden, London, 








This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d., 


DICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND, 

_ By Dr. REINHOLD PAULI, “ Author of “ History 

of Alfred the Great,” &c. Translated, with the Author's 

sanction, by E. C. Orre. With a Map of London in the 

Fifteenth Century. 

MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge: and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-Garden, London, 








FOURTH THOUSAND, 
Complete in Two Vols., feap. 8vo, cloth, price 10s., 
MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTER- 
i FLIES AND MOTHS. By H..T, STAINTON, 
.L.S., Editor of “ The Entomologist’s Annual.” 
This work contains descriptions of nearly 2000 species, 
interspersed with observations on their peculiarities 
and times of appearance, &., and is illustrated with 
more than 200 woodcuts. 
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